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WINTER EVENINGS. 



Jfirst C^aptet 

WINTER EVENIN G S. 

In a large and commQcliouB country-house, 
there was assembled a Christmas party, which 
chanced to be better assorted* than Christmas 
parties, or any other parties, usually are. As 
for the house itself, there was nothing very 
remarkable about it. It was neither old nor new 
— it had no history, no traditions, no haunted 
rooms ; the most distinguished of its few pictures 
— and these no marvels — ^were modem ; and, ini 
its construction, it belonged to the ornithological 
order of architecture, consisting of the usual 
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2 WINTEB EVENINGS. 

capacious body and extended wings, so as to 
resemble the roc of the Arabian Nights, that had 
alighted upon the earth, and was prevented, by 
its own weight, from getting up again. 

The commonplace character of the house was 
in favour of the success of the party, for it com- 
pelled the company to look to themselves for 
their entertainment. Eating and drinking are 
capital amusements ; but when people are thrown 
together for a fortnight, these do not suffice for 
the social wants of our nature. Out-of-doors em- 
ployments can be but little depended upon in the 
dead of winter, and, at any rate, they break up 
the party, the timid, and delicate, and lazy 
choosing rather to stay at home. BilUards are 
well enough in their way, but only for a few ; 
and, in short, the miscellaneous committee work 
of the occasion prevents the desirable amalgama- 
tion of the whole group. Our case would have 
been desperate in a locality where detachments of 
sight-seers had nothing to see, archaeologists 
nothing to explore, connoisseurs nothing to ad- 
mire, and collectors of legends and traditions 
nothing to listen to; but it happened luckily 
that, driven into a mass by these deprivations, 
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huddled together in the drawing-room, in the 
long winter evenings, we found among ourselves 
the amusement we wanted. 

This was owing to the skilftd mixture of the 
party — a still more difficult art than that of com- 
pounding a salad. We were aU willing to speak, 
and yet aU willing to listen ; and if our Traveller 
— for we had representatives of most of the useful 
company-classes — did take a little more command 
than feU to his share as a unit of the party, we 
were not unwilling to concede something to a 
man who had visited the four quarters of the 
globe. Nay, to give this gentleman his due, it 
was to him we owed the direction taken by our 
winter evenings' intercommunion; for, on some 
of us expressing a wish to hear how he had 
gained the vast experience of mankind he laid 
claim to, and how he had come to extend his 
wanderings so far, he indulged us with the 
leading points of his history, and thus set the 
example for a series of monologues, as various 
in their nature as the characters of the company. 

He informed us that he had seen much, and 
thought more, and that, for fifty years — liberally 
told — ^he had been as busy as the proverbial 

B 2 



4 WINTER EVENINGS. 

bonnet-maker. His memory, during the boarding- 
school period, was full of Dicks, and Toms, and 
Harrys, and loUypops, and dog-eared books, and 
fights, and apple-tarts, and superstitions con- 
nected with Dr. Fogram's wig, and a beautiful 
hallucination over all, that they were studying 
something which they should have at their 
fingers' ends in seven years. At home, during 
the short holidays, he drank tea with little 
misses, whom he despised because of their girl- 
hood, and made himself ill with eating mijlcepies. 
Arrived, at length, at fourteen, he was to be sent 
to New York, to a paternal uncle. He travelled 
to the seaport by the night coach, embarked in 
the grey dawn, and kept his hammock, half-dead 
with sickness, almost the \^hole voyage. What 
he saw of the sea— for our Young Lady was 
curious on the subject — ^was both terrible and dis- 
gusting. It had no shore, and it smelt badly. 
He used to think, as he lay on his back in his 
berth, that they were travelling, throughout 
countless ages, over an infinite space of bilge- 
water. 

He at length arrived at New York, late one 
evening, and was put into a coach, he did not 
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know how, for the whole world was rolling and 
pitching, and the vehicle setting off backwards 
and forwards, and in all other directions, at the 
same moment. He shut his eyes, and, cHnging to 
one who sat next him, buried his face in his 
bosom. When they stopped at his uncle's door, 
he would fain have lain still, for he was quite 
used up ; but a clattering of tongues and a 
flashing of lights made him open his eyes, which 
he raised languidly to the face of his supporter. 
That was an awful moment. It was a hideous 
negro he was hugging; and as he rolled the 
whites of his eyes upon his charge, while a bene- 
volent leer extended his mouth from ear to ear, 
our Traveller felt his skin creep and his hair rise. 
He thought he beheld the Spirit of the ill- 
smelling ocean transfused into the Black Man by 
whom his infancy had been scared ; and his long 
blank stare — the result of pure fascination — 
would probably have continued all night if he had 
not been carried off to bed. 

In the bed, our. Traveller told us, he lay for 
three days, and was unable to leave his room for 
three more. In the interval, it had occurred to 
his uncle, who was in correspondence with a 
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planter in the neighbourhood of Sourabaya^ in 
the island of Java, that the climate of that meri- 
dian would suit better his lean, lank, washed-out- 
looking nephew than the more vigorous air of 
New York; and a vessel, in which he had some 
interest, being just on the point of sailing for the 
Indian Archipelago, the youth was shipped off on 
the instant. 

He could have wished more leisure for the sur- 
vey of New York, as he drove down to the quay 
once more. 

" However, something was accomplished," said 
our Traveller; "we had bagged America in no 
time." 

There were no other passengers; the captain 
was morose, and his guest was unwell. The 
plantation he was bound for, .and where he 
arrived in due time, was at some distance from 
Sourabaya. The planter was a bachelor. He 
was naturally taciturn ; and, at any rate, he could 
speak no English, and the new clerk no Dutch. 
Still, they got used to each other. The stranger 
had plenty to do ; and, although they saw nobody 
but the native Japanese, year after year glided 
unconsciously away — ten, twenty, thirty, ay, 
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forty years — and then the old planter died; B(y 
this time, our friend had enough of money, and 
not too much. Why should he continue to 
work? He determined to come home, and did 
so. 

^* There," said our Traveller, "you have forty 
yeai;? in Asia.'^ 

In the voyage home, he told us, there was only 
one other pass€(hger, and he was a lunatic they 
took on board at Calcutta. This gentleman had 
a strong notion that he was Aurungzebe — a 
harmless euough &ncy in itself — only he insisted 
that his fellow-passenger was all his three bro- 
thers, one at a time, and was always scheming to 
take him off, in some mode or other, out of the 
way of his succession to the throne of the Great 
Mogul. He shot at him twice with a pistol, 
which was luckily not loaded ; and although the 
various substances we tried to poison him with 
were of a nature more unpleasant than fatal, still 
it was a disagreeable thing to have one's life 
always under attack. They got rid of the lunatic 
and his keeper at the Cape; and as the vessel 
was not to proceed on her voyage till the next 
day, our Traveller set himself as usual to observe 
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the aspect and manners of the country. He had 
not so much time for this, however, as he had 
counted upon, for, on turning the comer of a 
street in Cape Town, he found his friend Aurung- 
zebe lying in wait for him, and was obliged to 
make a precipitate retreat to the ship. 

" However," said our Traveller, " that was half 
an hour in Afnca." 

In Europe, he was not less fortunate in his op- 
portunities of observation ; but, upon the whole, 
this company-character was not of so much value 
as an individual as in his contrast with others. 
Our Clergyman, for instance, although you could 
not have told whether he was Low or High 
Church, was a devout and serious man, always 
desiring to draw from the most irrelevant subject 
some hint that would lead the mind unconsciously 
towards loftier contemplation, always trying to 
harmonise with each other, as we see in Nature's 
landscapes, the tints of earth and heaven. He 
was a man of extensive reading, and some learn- 
ing, and not without knowledge of the world, 
although that was overspread with the soft sky- 
colour with which, from his habit of looking up- 
wards, everything around him was imbued. This 
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toned down both liis Kghts and shadows — ^too 
much so for stem truth ; but the error was com- 
pensated^ and more than that^ by the hardness of 
our Man of the World, who was in ParUament, 
although not a party man. 

We mention these individuals, however, merely 
to give an idea of the assortment of the company ; 
and we should not think it necessary to add any- 
thing about our Author, were it not for the con- 
spicuous part he afterwards enacted. This per- 
sonage was not interesting in himself, having had 
the misfortune to flourish after Grub Street had 
changed its name and bulk-heads were abolished, 
and during the prosaic period when policemen 
began to flash their bull's-eyes at night into the 
faces of gentlemen who were on unfriendly terms 
with their landladies, and order them to move on. 
He had travelled a good deal, however — although 
only within the confines of Europe, which, in 
these days, gives a man no right to call himself a 
traveller; and, at home, he had seen abundance 
of life, having been tossed wildly about the world 
ever since his early youth. 

But it was to his mechanical knowledge of the 
profession of literature our Author owed his dis- 
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tinction on this ocpasion, aa we will presently ex- 
plain. Let us, in the meantime, just mention 
that we were not dependent exclusively on the 
coarser sex. We had our Married Lady, our 
Widow Lady, our Young Lady^ and our Old 
Maid; and all these took a leading part in the 
occupations of our Winter Evenings. 

After we had been entertaineii with the auto- 
biography of our Traveller, that eminent indi- 
vidual proposed to call upon various other mem- 
bers of the party for a similar contribution to the 
entertainment or instruction of the company; 
but, probably because he was unfortunate in his 
choice, this motion was opposed, and, after some 
argument, it was decided that each person should 
be at liberty to choose his own subject, which 
might be narrative, didactic, or anything else he 
thought proper. This was a happy idea, for it 
provided employment for the thoughts of all at 
every vacant moment of the day ; and even the 
ladies were rarely seen, before the first dinner- 
gong, without a daub of ink on their fingers. We 
were all as busy as a company of reporters 
taking notes, not of what we heard fi*om others, 
but of the more eloquent thoughts of our own 
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hearts, the speculations of our busy brains^ and 
the phantoms that rose up<m our memory. 

As the reader will have an opportunity pre- 
sently of judging for himself of the entertainment 
of the evening, we will say nothing about that, but 
proceed to relate that, at the end of all, when the 
party was about to break up, it was unanimously 
agreed that the notes should be entrusted to our 
Author, to edit and publish, with power to cor- 
rect and alter as his professional aciunen might 
dictate, and that the party should meet at a future 
time to receive his report. 

This meeting has just taken place, but we are 
sorry to say it was h little more tiunultuous than 
the former one. Our Author^s report was listened 
to in stem silence ; and it was hardly concluded, 
when a hubbub of uncomplimentary voices arose, 
in which our Young Lady's and our Traveller's 
were the loudest. Our Author, it seems, as the 
malcontents would have it, had ridden the rigging 
of his commission in so extravagant a way that no 
human being present had been able to recognise 
his own paper ! And, moreover, he had thought 
fit to publish the greater number of these articles 
in a well-known periodical, in the management of 
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which he had himself, for many years, taken a 
prominent part, and from which he had only now 
retired.* How could he reconcile this conduct 
with literary honour ? Did it not look as if he 
had desired to appropriate to himself whatever 
credit might be due to their productions, and to 
make the fame and fortune of other people — old 
friends of his own — at their expense? In the 
midst of these questions, the soft appealing tones 
of our Clergyman were only gradually heard; 
but as soon as it was seen that he was speaking, 
everybody else was silent. 

" You judge our Author," said he, '^ I think, too 
harshly. He has merely followed the habit — I 
may say, the instinct— of his profession, in using 
the materials placed at his disposal, and mould- 
ing them to his own taste. This is an author's 
business. In walking along the earth, with ear 
and eye open, he treasures the sights and senti- 
ments that meet him, and they become thence- 
forth a part of the stores of his mind, which he 
gives forth again, enriched, it may be, by the 
form and order in which they are presented. We, 
the denizens of the world, whom he encounters in 
♦ " Chambers*s Journal." 
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society, give him the raw material^ and he returns 
it to us in the manufacture more or less skilfully 
completed. Let us be satisfied with the exchange, 
and, looking upon ourselves as spirits called up 
by the author's art, let us be content, having 
played our part, to melt into thin air." 

" Be it so," replied the malcontents, after very 
brief hesitation, " but on condition that our mate- 
rials, published and unpublished^ are now put into 
a book, not a periodical." 

This was agreed to without difficulty, and these 
volumes are accordingly submitted to the public in 
the hope that they may sSord some hint for the 
pastime of their Winter Evenings. 
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MORAL PERIODICITY. 

Again the earth has perfonned its annual journey 
round the sun, and without pausing even for an 
instant to take breathy has started anew upon 
another circuit. Not so with the human pas- 
sengers it carries. Unconscious of the whirling 
ball on which they travel, they seize the oppor- 
tunity of looking back upon what they have 
accomplished during the journey, and forward 
with interest and curiosity into the dim vista 
before them. Not, however, that the great 
majority know or care anything about the nature 
of the cycle that has been completed. They are 
" observers of times " without knowing why. 
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Being finite beings, they ding instinctively to 
earthly periodicity; and they accept the year, 
quarter, month, day, hour set down for them, 
without caring on what principle, or by whom, 
the calcuktion has been made. When Noah's 
dove could find no resting-place for its feet, it 
flew back to the Ark ; and at this day", it is said, 
that if a bird is set free firom a balloon at a great 
altitude, it will return to its prison rather than 
trust itself in the awful deserts of air. Even so 
it is with mankind. They dread immensity. 
They divide their journey into imaginary stages, 
and please themselves at every new period with 
the idea that they have accomplished a fact, and 
reached a resting-place. 

How sweet is the night which terminates a 
laborious day! How blessed the Sunday that 
follows a restless week ! Who does not look 
upon the new moon with a thrill of antique super- 
stition? But of all the periods into which our 
lives are divided, there is none so interesting as 
that which is marked by the termination of one 
year and the commencement of another. Years 
are the measure of age ; and the old physicians 
attached a mystical importance to the epochs 
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they form, by supposing that at certain periods of 
life the human constitution reached a critical 
point. In a day, we merely complete a whirl on 
our own axis ; in a month, our little satellite, the 
moon, has performed her circular obeisance to us ; 
^ but in a year we have put a girdle round the 
mighty sun, and travelled several hundred million 
miles through the realms of space. This is the 
extreme verge of periodicity. Science, indeed, 
dreams of a Central Sun, round which the other 
suns and systems circulate ; but even if the fact 
were established, it could afford us no measure of 
so comparatively minute a speck as human time. 

We are told from the pulpit at this season that 
it is an awful thing to reflect that we are a year 
nearer the grave. And so it is in a religious 
point of view, but in no other. We do not think, 
on resigning ourselves to repose at night, that we 
have a day less to live ; and the holy tranquillity 
of Sunday is undistiu'bed by the idea that we are 
a week nearer eternity. At such times we merely 
thank God for the past, beseech his blessing on 
the present, and turn a hopeful eye towards the 
future. This hopefulness is inherent in the moral 
constitution of man, and distinguishes him from 
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the lower animals. It is this which makes him 
cling to periodicity. It is this which makes him 
celebrate times and seasons. It is this which 
makes him draw imaginary lines across his path of 
life^ separating the evil that is past from the good 
his fancy sees in the distance. How often do we 
cry, " Thank God, this dreadful year is over I " — 
as if supposing that there is some necessary con- 
nection between the year and its misfortunes, and 
fancying that a new cycle of time will bring - 
better things ! But although to the practical 
astronomer this may be a superstition, the 
moralist sees in it a boon of Providence which 
elevates the character and conduces to the ad- 
vancement of the species. 

This hopefulness, being instinctive, is found 
every where • throughout the world. Everywhere 
men trample joyfully on the grave of the old 
year, and hail with acclamations the advent of the 
new. How can it be otherwise ? What old year 
would any being endowed with human reason 
wish to live over again? Alas for the perished 
hopes, the lost loves, the broken friendships, the 
death-bereavements of a single journey round the 
sun! All these — -and all the bitter moments of 

Vol. I. c 
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humbled pride, disappointed ambition, chilled 
affection, wounded self-love — we place to the 
account of the old year; and it is no wonder 
that we feel a savage joy in contemplating his 
end. The New Year, on the other hand, is a 
blank, which we fill up with hopes and visions 
as thick as motes in the sunbeam, and we there- 
fore welcome its approach, like that of some 
fabled deity, with songs and libations. This is 
everywhere the case. Even in that land of 
mystery which, till recent times, was shut up 
like a sealed book from the rest of the world, 
the customs of the season were found to be 
strictly analogous with those of Europe of the 
nineteenth century. "On the occasion of the 
New Year,"* says this humble pen, in a graver 
page than the present, " all the world exchange 
bows, visits, compliments, presents of eatables, 
and articles of dress. It is also the season 
for the settling of accounts, even if money should 
have to be borrowed for the emergency ; for the 
dirtiest to sweep their floors and wash their per- 
sons ; for the very atheist to present himself at 

* "British World in the East." 
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the temple ; and for all to clothe their faces with 
smiles, and their limbs with new garments. China 
sits up to see the New Year come in; she re- 
solves to be kind and happy during its conti- 
nuance; she forgives God Almighty for the 
past." ♦ , 

In England, the season is not devoted merely 
to conviviality and family reunions, but likewise 
to works of charity. We visit our poor neigh- 
bours in kindness and mercy ; we present gifts to 
our dependents ; we feast the very felons in our 
jails. But it is in its character of a period, a 
line, a boundary, a resting-place, that the New 
Year is the most interesting. The earth whirls 
on at the rate of 1133 miles in the minute, but its 
denizens stand still to remember and to dream. 
Our senses receive no special impression when 
the annual revolution is completed, any more 
than the mariner knows by his sensations that his 
vessel is crossing the Equinoctial line. But our 
spirit is awake ; we feel as if we were reaching a 

* This is the mot of John Wesley, who, on meeting a friend 
looking still wo-begone some time after a family bereavement, 
said to him, "What, have you not forgiven God Almighty 
yet?" 
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point ; we fancy that in our progressive history 
we have come to the bottom of the page, and 
prepare to turn over the leaf. The fact of this 
periodicity is interesting; but the character of 
our thoughts at the time is still more so. On 
one side is gloom, on the other light. Man, like 
the earth which carries him, has always the sun in 
his face, and darkness behind. 

It may be said that this idea is more fanciful 
than real: that we are so constituted as to be 
always looking backward and forward ; and that 
every transaction we complete brings us to a 
resting-point Yes, to a resting-point from which 
we see the individual transaction, and look on to 
another. But at the New Year the whole cycle 
passes under review, and the next opens to 
our mind's eye in the distance. The petty de- 
marcations by which we divided our path of life, 
while creeping on, disappear, and we see, "as 
from a tower," the whole region we have tra- 
versed. The view is seldom very satisfactory, 
but always suggestive of hope ; and therein lies 
the benefit of the mental exercise. It is a mis- 
take to say that man descends to the grave : he 
climbs to it. Even when his outward circum- 
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stances are undergoing a decline, his mind, if it 
have the true manly leaven, rises. Hope grows 
out of disappointment, and a proud eye and gal- 
lant heart are turned towards a new year. We 
are not to measure the spirit by the purse. The 
poor scholar who flings over the world — maybe 
from his garret — the thoughts that are destined 
to quicken the minds of others, and the hard- 
working mechanic whose soul opens to receive 
the gift, have each a feeling that soars above his 
worldly position. From year, to year they con- 
tinue to climb, not to sink ; and their intellectual 
part may have reached its highest altitude at the 
same moment when their body seeks the rest of a 
pauper's grave. The fortunes of the mind and 
body rarely run in parallel lines; and our con- 
stant forgetfulness of this simple and obvious fact 
is the cause of a thousand mistakes and anomalies. 
In a yearly retrospect our judgment is not 
troubled by the small details which vexed and 
harassed us during the event. Objects appear in 
large and perfect masses. We are able to inter- 
pret the text by the context. Jt ia like reading 
history instead of daily politics, and our minds 
open proportionably to grasp the subject. During 
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the present expiring cjcley for instance, we 
were tormented bj a thousand hopes and fears 
relatiye to the destinies of our country ; our 
hearts were full of anger and bitterness; and 
we launched accusations right and left of in- 
capacity, supineness, or profligacy. But looking 
&om this yantage-ground^ all these little eddies 
disappear, and we see only the flow of a cahn 
majestic stream. The British Pallas still stands 
proud, tranquil, and alone, amid the convulsions 
of nations, the tide of the world's commerce 
rippling at her feet, her shield resting against 
her knee, and her hand clasping gently her 
dread but idle spear. The change in the view 
does not occur because the causes of discon- 
tent were unreal, but because, seen from a 
distance, they bear no proportion to the ma- 
jestic whole; and for this reason we have 
often thought that there is something uncon- 
sciously philosophical in the New Year's re- 
flections ; that they conduce to loftiness as 
well as kindliness of character; and that they 
minister to thal^ divine flame of Hope which 
bums the brightest in the bosoms of the great 
and brave. 
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Hope, we have said, is the parent of this 
moral periodicity. When the season of retro- 
spect comes, whether it be daily, monthly, or 
yearly, we make haste to draw the line of 
demarcation between the past and the future; 
and after a survey — in most cases a sad one 
—of the things that were, we turn our clouded 
brow and tearful eyes to the rising sun. 
Were it not for these petty spaces into which 
human life is divided, how dreary would be 
the track ! An endless day would be almost 
as bad as an endless night. It is good, then, 
to hail the New Year; it is good at this sea- 
son to ponder and to dream; it is good to 
look steadily back upon the whirl we have had 
round the sun; and then to gird up our loins 
and begin a new journey in hope and joy. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF LAUGHTER. 

From the time of King Solomon downwards, 
laughter has been the subject of pretty general 
abuse. Even the laughers themselves sometimes 
vituperate the cachinnation they indulge in, and 
many of them 

"laugh in such a sort, 

As if thej mocked themselves, and scorned the spirit 
That could be moved to laugh at anything/' 

The general notion is, that laughter is childish, 
and unworthy the gravity of adult life. Grown 
men, we say, have more to do than laugh ; and 
the wiser sort of them leave such an unseemly 
contortion of the muscles to babes and block- 
heads. 
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We have a suspicion that there is something 
wrong here — that the world is mistaken, not only 
in its reasonings, but its facts. To assign laugh* 
ter to an early period of life, is to go contrary 
to observation and experience. There is not 
so grave an animal in this world as the human 
baby. It will weep, when it has got the length 
of tears, by the pailful ; it will clench its fists, 
distort its face into a hideous expression of 
anguish, and scream itself into convulsions. It 
has not yet come up to. a laugh. The little 
savage must be educated by circumstances, and 
tamed by the contact of civilisation, before it 
rises to the greater functions of its being. Nay, 
we have sometimes received the idea from its 
choked and tuneless screams, that they were im- 
perfect attempts at laughter. It feels enjoyment 
as well as pain, but has only one way of ex- 
pressing both. 

Then, look at the baby when it has turned 
into a little boy or girl, and come up in some 
degree to the cachinnation. The laughter is 
still only rudimental ; it is not genuine laughter. 
It expresses triumph, scorn, passion — anything 
but a feeling of natural amusement. It is pro- 
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voked by misfortune, by bodily infirmities, by the 
writhings of agonised animals; and it indicates 
either a sense of power or a selfish feeling of 
exemption from suflTering. The "light-hearted 
laugh of children I " What a mistake ! Observe 
the gravity of their sports. They are masters or 
mistresses, with the care of a family upon their 
hands; and they take especial delight in cor- 
recting their children with severity. They are 
washer-women, housemaids, cooks ; soldiers, po- 
licemen, postmen; coach^ horsemen^ and horses, 
by turns ; and in all these characters they scour, 
sweep, fry, fight, pursue, carry, whirl, ride, and 
are ridden, without changing a muscle. 

At the games of the young people there is 
much shouting, argument, vituperation— but no 
laughter. A game is a serious business with a 
boy, and he derives from it excitement, but no 
amusement. If he laughs at all, it is at some- 
thing quite distinct from the purpose of the sport : 
for instance, when one of his companions has his 
nose broken by the ball, or when the feet of 
another make off* from him on the ice, and he 
comes down upon his back like a thunderbolt. 
On such occasions, the laugh of a boy puts us in 
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mind of the laugh of a hysena : it is, in fact, the 
broken, asthmatic roar of a heast of prey. 

It would thus appear that the common charge 
brought against laughter, of being something 
babyish, or childish, or boyish — something pro- 
perly appertaining to early life — is unfounded. 
But we of course must not be understood to 
to speak of what is technically called giggling, 
which proceeds more from a looseness of the 
structures than from any sensation of amuse- 
ment. Many young persons are continually on 
the giggle till their muscles strengthen ; and 
indeed, when a company of them are met to- 
gether, the affection, aggravated by emulation, 
acquires the loudness of laughter, when it may be 
likened, in Scripture phrase, to the crackling of 
thorns. What we mean is a regular guffaw ; that 
explosion of high spirits, and the feeling of 
joyous excitement, which is commonly written 
ha ! ha 1 ha ! This is altogether unknown in 
babyhood ; in boyhood, it exists only in its ru- 
diments ; and it does not reach its full develop- 
ment till adolescence ripens into manhood. 

This train of thought was suggested to us a few 
evenings ago by the conduct of a party of eight 
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or ten individuals, who met periodically for the 
purpose of philosophical inquiry. Their subject 
is a very grave one. Their object is to mould 
into a science that which as yet is only a vague, 
formless, and obscure department of knowledge ; 
and they proceed in the most cautious manner 
from point to point, from axiom to axiom — de- 
bating at every step, and coming to no decision, 
without unanimous conviction. Some are pro- 
fessors of the University of Edinburgh, devoted 
to abstruse studies; some are clergymen; and 
some authors and artists. Now, at the meeting 
in question-:— which we take merely as an ex- 
ample, for all are alike — when the hour struck 
which terminates their proceedings for the even- 
ing, the jaded philosophers retired to the refresh- 
ment-room ; and here a scene of remarkable con- 
trast occurred. Instead of a single deep, low, 
earnest voice, alternating with a profound silence, 
an absolute roar of merriment began, with the 
suddenness of an explosion of gunpowder. Jests, 
bon-mots, anecdotes, barbarous plays upon words 
— the more atrocious the better — flew round the 
table ; and a joyous and almost continuous ha ! 
ha I ha I made the ceiling ring. This, we ven- 
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ture to say it, was laughter — ^genuine, unmis- 
takable laughter, proceeding from no sense of 
triumph, from no self-gratulation, and mingled 
with no bad feeling of any kind. It was a spon- 
taneous effort of nature, coming from the head as 
well as the heart ; an unbending of the bow, a 
reaction from study, which study alone could 
occasion, and which could occur only in adult 
life. 

There are some people who cannot laugh, but 
these are not necessarily either morose or stupid. 
They may laugh in their heart, and with their 
eyes, although by some unlucky fatality, they 
have not the gift of oral cachinnation. Such per- 
sons are to be pitied; for laughter in grown 
people is a substitute devised by nature for the 
screams and shouts of boyhood, by which the 
lungs are strengthened and the health preserved. 
As the intellect ripens, that shouting ceases, and 
we learn to laugh as we learn to reason. The 
society we have mentioned studied the harder the 
more they laughed, and they laughed the more 
the harder they studied. Each, of course, to 
be of use, must be in its own place. A laugh in 
the midst of the study would have been a profa- 
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nation ; a grave look in the midst of the merri- 
ment would have been an insult to the good sense 
of the company. 

If there are some people who cannot laugh, 
there are others who will not. It is not, 
however, that they are ashamed of being grown 
men, and want to go back to babyhood, for 
by some extraordinary perversity, they fancy 
unalterable gravity to be the distinguishing 
characteristic of wisdom. In a merry company, 
they present the appearance of a Red Indian 
whitewashed, and look on the strange ways of 
their neighbours without betraying even the 
faintest spark of sympathy or intelligence. 
These are children of a larger growth, and 
have not yet acquired sense enough to laugh. 
Like the savage, they are afraid of compromis- 
ing their dignity, or, to use their own words, 
of making fools of themselves. For our part, 
we never see a man afraid of making a fool 
of himself at the right season, without setting 
him down as a fool ready made. 

A woman has no natural grace more bewitch- 
ing than a sweet laugh. It is like the sound 
of flutes on the water. It leaps from her 
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heart in a clear, sparkling rill; and the heart 
that hears it feels as if bathed in the cool, 
exhilarating spring. Have you ever pursued 
au unseen fugitive through the trees, led on 
by her fairy laugh ; now here, now there — now 
lost, now found I We have. And we are pur- 
suing that wandering voice to this day. Some- 
times it comes to us in the midst of care, or 
sorrow, or irksome business ; and then we turn 
away, and listen, and hear it ringing through 
the room like a silver bell, with power to 
scare away the ill spirits of the mind. How 
much we owe to that sweet laugh I It turns 
the prose of our life into poetry; it flings 
showers of sunshine over the darksome wood 
in which we are travelling; it touches with 
light even our sleep, which is no longer the 
image of death, but gemmed with dreams that 
are the shadows of immortality. 

But our song, like Dibdin's, " means more 
than it says;" for a man, as we have stated, 
may laugh, and yet the cachinnation be want- 
ing. His heart laughs, and his eyes are filled 
with that kindly sympathetic smile which in- 
spires friendship and confidence. On the sym- 
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pathj within^ these external phenomena depend; 
and this sympathy it is which keeps societies 
of men together^ and is the true freemasomy 
of the good and wise. It is an imperfect sym- 
pathy that grants only sympathetic tears; we 
must join in the mirth as well as melancholy 
of our neighbours. If our countrymen laughed 
more^ ' they would not only be happier, but 
better; and if philanthropists would provide 
amusements for the people, they would be saved 
the trouble and expence of their fruitless war 
against public-houses. This is an indisputable 
proposition. The French and Italians, with wine 
growing at their doors, and spirits almost as 
cheap as beer in England, are sober nations. 
How comes this? The laugh will answer that 
leaps up from group after group — the dance on 
the village green — the family dinner under the 
trees —the thousand merry meetings that invigo- 
rate industry, by serving as a relief to the 
business of life. Without these, business is 
care ; and it is from care, not from amuse- 
ment, men fly to the bottle. 

The common mistake is to associate the idea 
of amusement with error of every kind; and 
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this piece of moral asceticism is given forth as 
true wisdom, and, from sheer want of exami- 
nation, is very generally received as such. A 
place of amusement concentrates a crowd, and 
whatever excesses may be committed, being 
confined to a small place, stand more promi- 
nently forward than at other times. This is 
all. The excesses are really fewer — far fewer 
— ^in proportion to the number assembled, than 
if no gathering had taken place. How can it 
be otherwise? The amusement is itself the 
excitement which the wearied heart longs for; 
it is the reaction which nature seeks; and in 
the comparatively few instances of a coarser 
intoxication being superadded, we see only 
the craving of depraved habit — a habit engen- 
dered, in all probability, by the want of amuse- 
ment. 

No, good friends, let us laugh sometimes, if 
you love us. A dangerous character is of 
another kidney, as Caesar knew to his cost : — 

" He loves no plays, 
As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no music ; 
Seldom he laughs ; " 

VOL. I. D 
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and when be does^ it is on the wrong side 
of his mouth. 

Let us be wiser. Let us laugh in fitting 
time and place^ silently or aloud^ each after 
his nature. Let us enjoy an innocent reaction 
rather than a guilty one^ since reaction there 
must be. The bow that is always bent loses 
its elasticity^ and becomes useless. 
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EUying said something about laughter^ we are 
now tempted to inquire into the nature of 
the opposite phenomenon. This sequence is 
perfectly natural ; for the two subjects are con- 
nected by more than contrast — an overflowing 
of the eye being an unfailing accompaniment 
of the convulsion of mirth. In the midst of 
life we are in death ; in the midst 6f laughter 
we are in tears. But the strange association 
does not end here; for weeping produces joy 
by relieving and solacing the wounded heart ; 
and throi:^h the gloomy portals of the grave 
we pass into immortal life. 

D 2 
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Weeping is an earlier affection than laughter. 
The former comes to us with our first infla- 
tion of the lungs by atmospheric air ; but 
we are not sufficiently reconciled to the world 
to laugh at it for some little time. Crying 
is easy; we take to it by instinct the moment 
we are bom ; but we require a month or two, 
and sometimes more than that, to find out 
the jest of life. We do not know all at once 
what people mean by poking us in the ribs, 
pinching our cheeks, throttling us with their 
kisses, and addressing us in an unknown tongue. 
But the fun of the thing at length dawns 
upon us, and then becomes clearer and clearer, 
till, beginning with a smile, we get in time 
to a downright crow. Weeping is not only 
first, it is likewise last. The tears of infancy 
are renewed in old age; and the same saluta- 
tion we give the world at meeting suffices for 
our farewell But midway between these two 
points we are fireer from the emotion. Equi- 
distant from the softness of youth and the 
weakness of age, the "mortal coldness of the 
soul" comes down over our maphood like 
death : — 
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" That heavy chiU has frozen o'er the fountain of our tears, 
And though the eye may sparkle still, 'tis where the icQi 
appears ! " 

Weeping is not only first and last, it is a 
necessary condition of perfect life. Laughter 
no doubt is wholesome, from its effect upon 
the lungs and the circulation; but tears are 
indispensable to the sight. Some people get on 
very well without laughing; but we must all 
look at the world through our tears, or else 
not look at all. Without this moisture the eye 
would lose its brightness, the cornea would 
wither and dry up, and we should become 
blind. Laughter is an accident, an exception, 
a liberty taken with nature; and after the con- 
vulsion is over, our features recompose them- 
selves into deeper gravity than before, as if in 
remorse for their extravagance. Tears, on the 
other hand, are a normal sufiusion that is 
necessary to the organ of sight ; and after their 
efiusion in weeping, we feel refreshed and 
thankful — the grief that has called them forth 
being softened by the shower, just as any acrid 
matter that may enter the eye is diluted by 
its protecting tears. 
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But although grief may be the most com- 
mon cause of weeping, it is by no means the 
sole cause. Joy, surprise, sympathy, and other 
emotions, affect us in the same way. When 
long-severed friends meet again, they not im- 
frequently weep. Thus Joseph was so affected 
by the meeting with his brethren, that "he 
made haste, and he sought where to weep; 
and he entered into his chamber, and wept 
there." Among savages there is a great dif- 
ference in this respect. The American Indian 
would think his manhood foully stained by a 
tear; while among the New Zealanders, weep- 
ing is practised as an accomplishment by the 
chiefs, who consider it still more necessary to 
be able to cry well than fight well. The 
western strangers, they remark, meet their 
friends like so many dogs — civilised dogs of 
course they mean — giving each other a paw. 
As for themselves, they not only embrace, and 
rub noses, but then sit soiemnly down face 
to face, and drawing their mats over their 
heads, weep for joy, as if their hearts were 
breaking. 

Triumph, after severe suspense, moves men 
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to tears as commonly as the joy of meeting. 
Laughter is said by some writers to be a 
manifestation of this proud feeling; but the 
same thing might be said more correctly of 
weeping. We remember, when visiting the 
church of Notre-Dame at Mantes, being much 
struck with the loftiness of the vault of the 
nave, from which some men, engaged in white- 
washing the roof, swung in barrels, looking 
like so many spiders. When this vault was 
built, and the supports were about to be with- 
drawn, Eudes de Montreuil, terrified at the 
boldness of the arch he had constructed^ did 
not dare to look on, but went home, and 
there awaited the result in an agony of sus- 
pense. Judge of his feelings when he heard 
at length the hasty steps of his nephew, whom 
he had deputed to witness the operation. "It 
stands! it stands!" cried the young man, 
bursting into the room, ^^an immortal monu- 
ment of your fame!" At the words, the 
architect fell to the ground, as if struck down 
with a blow, and burst into a passion of 
tears. 

The constructor of the first Menai bridge 
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had more nerve than Eudes. He looked on 
while the last chain was fastening, when, in 
another moment, the fate of his remarkable 
work would be determined ; but success had 
the same effect upon him as upon the French 
architect, and when he saw that all was safe^ 
he burst into tears. A feeling somewhat dif- 
ferent from this, united with home recollec- 
tions, affected Bruce when he saw the object 
of his adventurous w.anderings completed; and 
his full heart saluted the source of the Nile, 
not with exclamations of wonder and exultation, 
but with silent tears. 

" No more than this ! What seemed it now 
First by that spring to stand ? 
A thousand streams of lovelier flow 
Bathed his own mountain land ; 
Thence far o*er waste and ocean track, 
Their wild, sweet voices called him back. 
He wept — ^the star of Afric's heaven 
Beheld his bursting tears, 
E'en on that spot where fate had given 
The meed of toiling years ! 
Oh, happiness ! how far we flee 
Thine own sweet paths in search of thee." 

We need hardly remind our readers th^t 
Queen Victoria, oppressed with conflicting emo- 
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tions, wept when the crown was first placed 
upon her head. 

But tears are not only called forth by op- 
posite feelings, they are likewise the cause of 
opposite phenomena. 

"I saw thee weep — the hig bright tear 

Came o'er that eye of blue ; 
And then methought it did appear 

A violet dripping dew : 
I saw thee smile — the sapphire's blaze 

Beside thee ceased to shine ; 
It could not match the living rays 

That filled that glance of thine." 

It did not perhaps occur to the poet that 
these two effects were produced by the same 
cause, and that his mistress's eye owed its 
brilliance, as well as its softness, to a tear. 
The power attributed to the eye in itself is 
in great part a delusion. It is not a kind 
of soul J as people * are fond of representing it, 
but a mere body, owing its greater or less 
brightness to the greater or less adaptation of 
its colour for reflecting light through the 
lachrymal liquid. Its expression is determined, 
in great part, by the other features, but more 
especially the mouth. Look at the face of a 
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blind man^ and you will see that it expresses 
the passions pretty nearly as well as that of 
a man endowed with sight — ^wanting only the 
effect of moisture in the eye^ the quantity of 
which is to a certain degree indicative of the 
emotion. 

We tried recently an experiment on this 
question, the converse of that of the blind 
man; putting out the other features instead of 
the eye, and leaving that alone to tell its 
story. This we accomplished by means of a 
paper mask, which hid the whole face with 
the exception of the eye; and our subjects 
being chiefly young ladies, it may readily be 
supposed that we obtained as much expres- 
sion as nature intended to give. But what 
an expression! If you have ever witnessed 
the unnatural effect of a glass eye, think of 
what two would have. While the paper mask 
was quivering, and the whole frame was con- 
vulsed with suppressed laughter, there stood 
the eyes, staring straight forward, cold, stony, 
mute5 spectral^ destitute of feeling and of life* 
There was something strange, almost shocking, 
in the contrast; but when the mask was torn 
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off, and the young and mirthful face disclosed 
entire, the expression at once returned in a 
flood of light, and the rekindled eyes laughed 
till they wept. 

The lower animals bear testimony to the 
same thing. In them we often meet with an 
expression either of amiability or moroseness; 
but this is without variety, except in those 
species gifted with mobility of feature. The 
cat, for instance, which has no such mobility, 
except on extraordinary occasions, looks inva- 
riably grave, even in the midst of her wildest 
gambols. The dog, on the other hand, having 
the power of imitation, has a decidedly human 
smile when he chooses, and can easily be 
moved to tears by soft and melancholy tones. 
But we were once very intimately acquainted 
with a lady's lapdog, which followed its mis- 
tress in something more than her smiles and 
tears. This little animal was of the most deli- 
cate organisation, and of so nervous a tempe- 
rament, that on meeting a beloved friend (such 
as ourselves) after a long absence, the joy was 
overpowering, and poor Fanny fainted away. 
This curious manifestation of sensibility we 
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have repeatedly witnessed, although only in 
the case of the same individual of our canine 
friends. 

With regard to the human species, it is not 
only in the important circumstances and great 
emergencies of life that tears come uncalled 
for; they are produced by a thousand sympa- 
thetic emotions, so slight and evanescent, that 
we can hardly trace their nature or their 
track. A trait of generosity or nobleness of 
feeling — a picture of hopeless devotion — a scene 
of humble happiness — a breath of music — a word 
— a look, associated with our early recollections 
— all may cause a sudden suffusion in the eyes, 
wanting only opportunity to overflow. A deep * 
tragedy affects us in this way less than a little 
touch of sentiment occurring in a comedy. Our 
taste may be gratified by the pictiu-ed griefs 
of princes and heroes, but om* tears rise more 
freely in obedience to some thrill of the chord 
of our everyday feelings and sympathies. Among 
tragedies, those are the most successful in 
touching us which the heart can translate into 
common language, and remove into the humble 
sphere of its own affections. 
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It is impossible that a comedy can make us 
laugh, which does not here and there make us 
sad and tearful. No one can laugh through 
several acts, any more than he can refrain from 
yawning after the first few pages of a jest- 
book. We want contrast to give relief, to 
carry us on from point to point, to give 
piquancy to the entertainment. The mind needs 
no repose, but it must have variety. When 
tired of one thing, it applies itself to another 
of a totally different kind — just as a tailor gets 
up to rest himself by standing. Tears and 
laughter, besides, are natural associates; a fact 
which was impressed upon us many years ago 
by the admirable acting of the elder Mathews, 
in a trifling little comic piece called " My 
Daughter's Letter." He personified an old 
Frenchman in Canada, who was constantly call- 
ing at the post-office for a letter from his 
daughter, and was as often disappointed. Here 
were slight materials — ^but Mathews was a man 
of genius ; and he so contrived, with his pathos 
and absurdities, his French broken by English, 
and English broken by French, and the uni- 
versal language of nature over all, to keep the 
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*«ocKence in a contmuons aheraation of sobs 
and laoghter. Never did we hear sach mani- 
festatiims of grief — nerer behold snch enjoy- 
ment of fbn. One moment everybody was 
drowned in tears, and nothing was heard but 
catching of breaths and blowing of ol&ctory 
trumpets ; the next a general burst of laughter 
swept round the house like a tempest. 

A poet desires of chemistry to turn a tear 
into a gem, that he may wear it on his 
bosom: — 

^ Oh that the chemist's magie art 

Conld crystallise this sacred treasure, 
Long shonld it glitter near mj heart, 
A secret source of pensire pleasure ! " 

But as the great bulk of tears consists of water, 
with only a very small portion of saline sub- 
stances, it might be difficult to obtain firom 
them in sufficient quantity (unless perhaps in 
New Zealand) even such evanescent crystals 
as are left by evaporation. The ordinary use 
of tears is to wash and moisten the eye, for 
which a small quantity suffices; but nature is 
never found wanting in great emergencies, and 
accordingly, in the case of an accidental in- 
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jury, the Kquid pours upon the cornea in such 
abundance as may be requisite for its protec- 
tion. It guards the eye from cold, screens it 
from light, assuages its sufferings from smoke 
or other acrid vapour, and breaks the harsh- 
ness of contact with a foreign body, which it 
either dissolves, or floats away in its beneficent 
stream. Finally, in affections of the mind, and 
more especially sorrow, tears pour in until they 
overflow. "In tears/' as Metastasio tells us 
through Mrs. Hemans — 

'* In tears the heart opprest with grief 

Giyes language to its woes ; 
In tears its fnlness finds relief, 

When rapture's tide o'erflows I 
Who, then, unclouded hliss would seek 

On this terrestrial sphere. 
When e*en delight can only speak. 

Like sorrow, in a tear ? " 

In Gfuch emergencies as we have mentioned, 
the operation of nature is spontaneous. When 
the eye is wounded, she rushes, like a watchful 
mother, to the rescue, and without any solici- 
tation on our part, pours bountiftdly out the 
curative waters of her fountain. But when it 
is the heart that is torn by great grief or sud- 
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den emotion, although she is equally on the 
alert to soothe and heal, there is this difference, 
that in the former case we are passive patients 
in her hands, while in the latter we are often 
enabled to exercise control, and defy at once 
the doctor and the disease. Persons of strong 
nerve can arrest the torrent of their tears, even 
when the big drops are trembling on their 
lashes, and compel the rising waters to sink 
and disappear. Many an eye looks cold and 
calm when the fountain of its hot and bitter 
tears is boiling beneath. Many a pale, smooth 
brow is raised erect, as if to look down the 
misery that besets it in society, when the proud 
man would fain, like him of old, hide himself 
in his chamber to weep unseen. 

But pride, being in itself unholy, cannot be 
expected to produce good fruits; and accord- 
ingly, wherever the dread of tears prevails 
habitually, and in an excessive degree, we 
find coldness of heart instead of manliness of 
character, and an incapacity to extend to others 
that sympathy we shrink from ourselves. Ab- 
stractedly, there is nothing more unmanly in 
a manifestation of sensibility by tears than by 
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smiles. The one is no more a proof of weak- 
ness than the other; and generally speaking, 
the former have their origin in the higher and 
more refined emotions. When reading anything 
ridiculous, we smile openly; but when the 
subject awakens our better sensibilities, we 
either repress our tears, or hide them as some- 
thing shameful or criminal. Why is thist 
We have heard in conversation various reasons 
assigned for the odium into which tears have 
fallen. Their hypocrisy, for instance, since so 
many people have the New Zealand faculty of 
producing them at will; and the constitutional 
feebleness they betray, since women and chil- 
dren are the greatest weepers. But is the 
opposite phenomenon more rare in women and 
children? Is the "sapphire blaze" always a 
natural production? Does the silver laugh in- 
variably come from the heart ? Have we never 
heard that a man may "smile, and smile, and 
be a villain ? " There are, of course, sensi- 
bilities for which weeping would be as unsuit- 
able a manifestation as laughter; and there 
are likewise 

" Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears ; " 
VOL. I. E 
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but we suspect that our dread of betraying 
the softer emotions is a remnant of the same 
unreflective pride which keeps the western 
Indian in a state of savagism to this day. 
The remark, however, is addressed exclusively 
to our own countrymen; for among most of 
the continental nations, a proud and a manly 
eye is no more despised than a sweet and 
feminine one for being seen, even on many 
ordinary occasions, suffused with sympathetic 
tears. 
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THE INNER LIFE. 

"Qu'est ce que la vie?" the famous expres- 
sion of Napoleon, gave utterance to the con- 
tempt of the mere physical man for what he 
was incapable of comprehending. Life with 
him was action, and death nothing more than, 
the ceasing to live. Mankind were like pup- 
pets on a stage, striving, conquering, vanquished, 
dying, and then replaced, in endless succession, 
by other puppets. The master-actor, though 
playing a nobler part, and compelling to his 
service the energies of the rest, was subject 
to the same fate. In obedience to the same 
laws, he circled for awhile in his mightier 

E 2 
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orbit, and then vanished — what mattered it, even 
to himself, whether a little sooner or later? 

This philosophy, as it is grandiloquently- 
called, is merely the weakness of the unthink- 
ing, whose perceptions are limited to that 
outer life, from the phenomena of which we 
can only guess at what is passing within. 
Action is but as the print of the footstep on 
the sand, from which we can derive only an 
obscure hint, and that restricted to time and 
place, of the whereabouts of the individual; 
yet action passes with most of us for the en- 
tire history, and, like Napoleon, we think it 
of little consequence how soon it may be 
effaced by the tides of fortune. History has 
done something, and romance more, to make 
men acquainted with themselves; but the les- 
sons we derive from such sources are neces- 
sarily confined to the proximate causes of 
events, while the real life of the man in great 
part escapes our investigation. This is the 
true cause of the tendency of most works of 
fiction, and performances on the stage, to mis- 
lead the imaginations of youth : they represent 
only the outer life, and of that only a few 
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salient points in the career; and their pic- 
turesque depictment, even of suffering, is en- 
ticing rather than otherwise, because it is 
unaccompanied by the idea of duration. The 
author may tell us that his hero's grief or 
remorse lasted for yearsj but the fact so an- 
nounced makes no impression, carries out no 
history; while the romantic attitude of the 
passion remains upon our fancy. 
« To, illustrate this, we have only to call to 
mind the pecuniary embarrassments which the 
comic drama delights to detail, and the im- 
pression they made upon us in those days 
when a night at the play was a great fact 
in our lives. For our part, we thought the 
want of a shilling, or a loaf, a very desirable 
thing; we looked with discontent upon our 
own position of prosaic comfort, and earnestly 
longed for something to happen which would 
reduce us to so enviable a difficulty. One in- 
dividual, more especially, was the object of our 
env^^, for even in those days an air-drawn 
pen had begun to float before our vision; this 
was the author in his garret, trampled by the 
booksellers, neglected by the public, dunned 
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by his landlady, and with his coat out at 
elbows, displaying a snowy shirt. In after 
years we learned that such portraits were only 
unnatural in the item of clean linen; but all 
their enticement had disappeared, and we 
looked back with a start, and wished, for fear 
of the worst happening to ourselves, that we 
were still only one of the audience. The rea- 
son was, that we were now able to trace the 
inner life of the poor author. His garret was * 
no longer a shifting scene; his hostile inter- 
view with his landlady was periodical; there 
were no footlights to address in soliloquy, and 
no pit, boxes, and gallery to applaud. He 
was alone, and wished to be so; for it was 
with a quaking heart he listened when he 
heard a footstep ascending the stair. His lite- 
rary labour was a nauseous task, and he heard 
with bitter envy the songs of mechanics at 
their daily toil. The outer life, in short, had 
no longer anything romantic in it, for the 
situation was permanent and involuntary; and 
the life of the mind was a course of weari- 
ness and gloom, only relieved fitfully by gleams 
of wrath and pain. 
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In this instance it was the picture that had 
struck our fisincy; and . instead of deterring by 
the wretchedness it implied, its enticement was 
such, that, for aught we know, it may have 
determined the whole course of our fortune. 
On the same principle, the picture of a peril 
at sea leads thousands of young men to em- 
brace the slavish, filthy, and obscure life of 
a sailor; and the description of a bloody 
battle draws away thousands more from the 
fields to the dull and dreary trade of a soldier. 
If these admirers of stage effect could trace 
ihe inner lives of their heroes, the temptation 
would vanish. Even in pictures in which the 
literary artist endeavours to produce the effect 
he desires by means of numerous small details 
— ^in such works, for instance, as "Caleb Wil- 
liams" — it is curious to think how petty a 
space he really fills up on the canvas of life. 
The actions of his hero, as placed before the 
eye of the reader, might occupy perhaps a 
week in a score of years! To suppose that 
he describes the intervals between these ac- 
tions, or the appearance of the personage, by 
saying that so and so continued for a day, 
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or a month, or a year, is erroneous. He 
merely mentions the duration of a certain 
status; and throughout that time the history 
of the man is ' unchronicled, and the workings 
of his inner life unnoted, even in their ex- 
ternal phenomena. 

To confound the one life with the other 
would seem the less reasonable, inasmuch as 
there is sometimes very little connection be- 
tween them. So far from action being al- 
ways the result of thought, we are occasionally 
engaged in a perpetual struggle with the tide 
of circumstance, and are forced into positions 
very opposite from those we aimed at. Thus 
the wise man may act like a fool, and the 
fool be betrayed by counter-currents into pru- 
dence. When we err, therefore, in our esti- 
mate of character, it is because our data are 
taken exclusively from the outer life, — in or- 
dinary circumstances, it must be confessed, or 
with facts' numerous enough for an average, 
a pretty good guide, but no more infallible in 
its indications than is the exterior skin in re- 
spect to the taste and soundness of the fruit. 
In some fruits a withered rind encloses the 
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fresh juices of summer ; In others, if you pierce 
through the outside bloom, you find a worm 
at the heart. 

This inner life, which is usually so little re- 
garded, is the life of the man — the other is 
the life of the animal — a fact which, at divers 
times, and in sundry places,, has led enthu- 
siasts into the idea that, by means of seclu- 
sion and meditation, the two lives may be ren- 
dered wholly separate and distinct. This is the 
idea of the Christian and Brahminical hermit?, 
who supposed that to renoimce the things of 
the world was to approach the divine nature ; 
and of the ascetics of various countries, who 
passed into the further extravagance of morti- 
fying or torturing the instincts of the body in 
order to assist in the purification of the soul. 
But in our time and country, this eccentricity 
survives only in the taboo of certain small en- 
joyments; and, upon the whole, it seems to be 
pretty generally admitted that the spirit and 
the body have each its own rights and func- 
tions, and that neither may tyrannise over the 
other with impunity* 

"Qu'est ce que la vie?" To answer this 
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literally, and according to the opinion of the 
world, it would be necessary to say that life is 
doing, suffering, enjoying, attaining, losing, ar- 
riving, departing — that, in short, it is a series 
of actions performed through the agency of the 
senses. But surely these are not the whole of 
life, nor even any considerable portion of it? 
Have you ever considered the aspect of a city 
at night, when the houses stood tall and still 
around you, and their chimneys, faintly traced 
against the dull sky, looked like spectral fingers 
held up, and the wind, as it met you dt the 
comers of the streets, seemed to cry Hush? 
Have you ever thought to yourself, at such a 
time, of the thousand of hearts that lay beating 
there in their dream life ? — of the open eyes 
that pierced through the shadowy room, and lost 
themselves in peopled vistas of the past or 
future? — of the hope?, and fears, and griefs, aujd 
joys, and deep thoughts, and lofty aspirations — 
of the whole world of mind — awake and active, 
while the bodies which these informed were 
shrouded in darkness? But this scene is not 
peculiar to the night, although, in the day-time, 
you are too much disturbed by the glare, and 
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noise^ and bustle, to perceive it. During the 
day, however, the inner life, although attended 
by these distracting accompaniments, goes on 
just the same as in the night; and men, 
while engaged in the mechanical or unconscious 
employments of their ordinary existence — for 
events come but rarely — continue to exercise 
all the functions of their spiritual being. 

This inner life, we repeat, is the life of the 
man; and to direct our exclusive attention to 
the mere circumstances of his position as in- 
volving the whole history of the individual, is 
unwise. An author sends forth from his closet 
thoughts that awaken echoes in a thousand 
breasts, and the birth of which in his own 
has been attended by emotions of deep and 
permanent delight. His biographer, however, 
deals exclusively with the economical circum- 
stances of the publication; and while lament- 
ing the paltriness of the price it fetched, takes 
no account of the amount of pleasure it in- 
volved. 

He tells us that his hero has no history; 
that he followed the quiet and retired pur- 
suits of a scholar, and only lived in his 
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works: a fact which is literally true, although 
the words seldom awaken any corresponding 
ideas. Every line in the book is an impress 
of the inner life, as distinct as a physical 
action; and the curious observer, if acquainted 
with the subject treated of, might trace the 
sequence of the author's occupation, in the 
consultation of authorities, and in the progress 
of the reasoning down to the result enun- 
ciated. What a history would this make ! — 
and yet it would be only a few grains of 
sand snatched from the stream of an hour-fflass. 

Again, we say of an acquaintance, " He is 
a very domestic man; he lives in his family, 
and his whole mind and actions are open to 
them like a book." Yet this man, in point 
of fact, is almost a stranger even in his home 
circle. Ilis brain is busy with speculations, 
and his heart with dreams, which neither wife 
nor child knows anything about; and in pacing 
through his parlour, filled with familiar faces 
and affectionate voices, he is more frequently 
than otherwise far away in the past or in 
the future, and holding communion with the 
distant or the dead. 
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This curious phase of human life has not 
been wholly overiooked by philosophers; but, 
for the most part, they place it in subordi- 
nation to the outer phase, and would regulate 
the inner existence only> in so far as this in- 
fluences the actions. It is said of Goethe, for 
instance, by a recent critic, who denounces 
him as the most dangerous of all misleaders, 
that, " while professing respect for ordinary doc- 
trines and ethics, he sought to prove that the 
real religion of man's heart, and the real end 
of , his existence, lie in the refined cultivation 
of the mind and the affections, and in sub- 
jecting all irregular impulses to a course of 
disciplined self-indulgence." In the ^^ Political 
Justice" of Godwin, notorious chiefly for its 
combining in one system all the wildest vaga- 
ries of the modern school, the inner life was 
so far treated with respect, that its most 
trivial manifestations were to pass current. 
Men were not to be ashamed of it, nor to con- 
ceal its workings, but to walk openly from 
Comhill to Charing Gross, giggling or weeping 
according to the impulse from, within. Each 
so-called philosopher, in fact, had a new 
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crotchet on the subject, while all conspired to 
set aside the only rational dogma — ^because the 
only one consistent with nature and experience 
— that of Christianity. 

The Christian doctrine is, that a man is as 
solemnly accountable for his inner as for his 
outer life — that the one is as much his true life as 
the other. He is not absolved from the conse- 
quence of sin because his thought has not been 
carried out into action : the guilt has already 
been incurred, although a thousand circum- 
stances may have intervened to prevent its out- 
ward manifestation. This comprehensive view 
opens out considerations too vast and solemn 
for these pages ; and we allude to it here 
merely to remark that the wisest of all Law- 
givers recognised as an integral portion of man's 
active life that which is usually classed with 
empty dreams. The regulation of the mind, 
therefore, the favourite object of philosophy, is 
not so much of social as of individual impor- 
tance; and good feelings should be cultivated 
for their own sake, irrespective of their external 
results. This will be at once intelligible if we 
reflect that ninety-nine hundredths of man's 
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existence Is passed in this inner life, without 
any outward manifestations at all, and that 
his happiness or misery in the world is formed 
by states of mind invisible to the eye even 
of his most confidential friend. While, there- 
fore, we would carefiilly cultivate social vir- 
tues for the sake of the community, we would 
instil and cherish wise and good feelings for 
the sake of the individual himself. Qu'est ce 
que la vie? Life is in more senses than one 
a portion of immortality, and to talk of it 
contemptuously is either a madness or a blas- 
phemy. 
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THE MIDNIGHT JOUBNEY. 

I HAVE lived a very wandering life. When 
quite a boy, I was taken from school to be 
consigned to the care of a near kinsman in 
the West Indies. In two years this gentle- 
man died insolvent, and I tried successively 
several of the greater islands without finding 
a permanent place for my foot. I next found 
my way to the Spanish main, but in the com- 
pany of loose and daring speculators, rather 
than in the regular mercantile employment for 
which I had been intended ; and several years 
were passed in a course of adventure and vicissi- 
tude, many portions of which would seem too 
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Wildly Improbable for romance. In the other 
division of the new world, I was carried by 
my wandering destiny along the whole of the 
Mexican range of coast, and passed nearly 
two years in California.. In the course of this 
time I visited several of the islands both in 
the North and South Pacific, and at a sub- 
sequent period hunted the sea otter, with a 
crew composed chiefly of Aleutian savages, in 
the ocean that separates Asiatic from American 
Bussia. 

All this had done nothing for me in the 
way of fortune. Indeed I cannot be said to 
have ever* thought seriously of the future. 
Like the wild companions among whom my 
lot had been cast, I was satisfied with the 
bounties of the passing hour; spending gaily, 
whenever we had opportunity, the money earned 
at the constant risk of life and limb. But at 
length a circumstance occurred which made 
me think. When poring one day over an old 
newspaper in the cabin of an English ship, 
I observed with surprise and incredulity — at 
first manifested by a fit of laughter — that the 
world had not altogether forgotten the poor, 
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friendless, reckless adventurer of the Pacific, 
A series of unexpected deaths, as it appeared, 
had taken place; and the boy who had been 
shipped away at such early years from hia 
home and country, in the hope of securing 
for him in the new world a provision, which 
in the old could only be the result, if it ever 
came at all, of the struggles of years, was 
now the heir of an independent property. 

These particulars have nothing to do with 
an adventure (if it can be called an adven- 
ture) which I fell in with immediately on my 
return to England, and which I now sit dovm 
to sketch for the amusement of my new friends. 
But I give them in order to account for the 
wildness of certain hallucinations which beset 
me, and which would otherwise be considered 
merely an instance of bad taste, rather than 
traced to a habit of mind engendered by the 
extraordinary scenes that had formed my every- 
day life since the days of boyhood. Even 
the long homeward voyage had no effect in 
tranquiUising my nerves; for it was a voyage 
of storm and other disaster, including hunger, 
and its frequent concomitant, mutiny. When 
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at length the white cliffs of my country rose 
upon the horizon, steeped m the mellowed 
sunlight of these temperate latitudes, I felt an 
unaccustomed yearning after repose. My un- 
quiet bosom grew calm; my wild eyes filled 
with tears; and I called upon the winds to 
swell our lagging canvas, that I might flee 
away and be at rest. 

What a contrast was my life now about to 
present 1 What a novelty was even the physical 
aspect of the country about to disclose to my 
eyes ! How should I fall in with the measured 
tread of that calm and orderly population of 
which I was to form a unit ? How could I even 
walk steadily upon the level roads and smooth 
fields that awaited me? Presently, as these 
inquiries crowded into my mind, there mingled 
with my new-bom longings after rest a kind 
of misgiving that I was not fitted for its en- 
joyment; and as the night began to close dark 
and heavy around, while we were nearing the 
coast, I felt almost happy in the idea that 
another day was to dawn before I should enter 
upon my new course of tame, quiet, methodi- 
cal, prosaic existence. 

F 2 
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But this interval was not destined to occur. 
As lights rose here and there upon the dark 
mass before us, in clustering groups, long lines^ 
or solitary stars, they rekindled my excitement. 
The voices of the land called me from a hun- 
dred points, and my heart answered to the 
hail. It seemed an adventure to plunge into 
that world of shadows, studded with so many- 
gems that sparkled without illumining; and in 
the morning, it would be an amusement to 
observe into what common forms the phantas- 
magoria of my imagination had resolved. A 
conveyance, I was told by the revenue ofBcers 
who boarded us, would set out in two or three 
hours from a neighbouring town, towards the 
distant part of the country which was my des- 
tination; and I suddenly determined to go on 
shore, and make as much progress on my 
journey as I could accomplish in the night. 

On landing, I could form no distinct idea 
of the character of the country, for my vision 
was unable to penetrate more than a few yards 
around me. These few yards, however, were 
tame and civilised, just as I had expected ; 
and being informed at the Customs' station 
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that I should find the road good and direct 
towards the next town, I at once shouldered 
my knapsax^k — ^for my worldly goods were then 
packed in small compass — and set out on the 
few miles' walk. The wind was against me, 
and felt keener and colder than I had known 
it in the tropics ; and by and by it came on 
to rain, and the drops dashed in my face as 
if they would have cut the skin. Altogether, 
my walk was somewhat uncomfortable; and al- 
though it was impossible to wander from a 
narrow road that was bounded on both sides 
by a thick hedge, blinded as I was by the 
rain, and confused by the guat, I found the 
way a little longer than I expected. 

I at length reached the town. The streets 
were already deserted; not a sound was heard 
but the wind moaning through them ; and as I 
passed between rows of lamps, of what seemed 
to me an unearthly brilliance, I could have sup- 
posed that I had entered some dead city of 
enchantment. After wandering on for a consi- 
derable distance, I at length reached an open 
door of what proved to be a house of enter- 
tainment; and having signified to the people 
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what I wanted^ and whither I was going, and 
desired to be called in time for the conveyance, 
I sat down to a substantial and not unwel- 
come meal. This was indeed rest. I was alone 
in the room: the house, like the street, was 
profoundly silent; and as the servant-woman 
glided in and out to attend to my requirements, 
she seemed afraid to disturb by voice or foot- 
fall the repose of the scene. She at length 
left me, signifying that I should be called " in 
time to start ; " and while mechanically satisfy- 
ing my appetite, I gave full reins to my ex- 
cursive imagination. 

It was still cold, although not late in the 
autumn ; and in order to restore the circulation 
to my limbs, I drank a little spirits and water. 
This circumstance would not be worth men- 
tioning ; but my habits being strictly temperate, 
I am inclined to hope that I may thus in some 
measure account for a state of mind which T 
should be loath to describe as delirium. How- 
ever this may be, I either fell asleep after sup- 
per, or into that trance-like reverie which can 
hardly be distinguished from a dream. I was 
still roaming by the cliffs of the Pacific, through 
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the primeval forests of America, amid the 
breakers of Behring^s Sea. I was still search- 
ing for gold (which had at one time been my 
occupation) among the mountains of the south- 
west, and listening to the wild legends of the 
place, as I paused at the opening of some 
tomb-like cavern, said by the natives to com- 
municate, through the bowels of the earthy 
with lands beyond the ocean. But my reverie 
had not the effect of reality. I knew at the 
time that it was my imagination that thought, 
while my judgment watched its aimless gam- 
bols with a sense of languid amusement. Ever 
and anon, however, England mingled in my 
dream. From each loftier cliff, from the sum- 
mit of each wilder wave, I saw spread out in 
the distant sea its green and level fields, 
bathed in the pale sunlight of the north, and 
slowly traversed, with methodical steps, by an 
industrious and orderly population. 

I was at length suddenly awakened from my 
trance by the noise of heavy footsteps, clanging 
doors, and calling voices ; but so imperfectly 
awakened, that I have only a confused recol- 
lection of having been told that it was time to 
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set out on my journey, of being flooded along 
the street in a hurrying crowd, and of having 
paid^ in the midst of a scene of tumult, some 
money, which I understood was to be the 
price of my transport. I may have been partly 
asleep, and partly under the influence of the 
unaccustomed glass of spirits and water; yet, 
after all, this confusion of mind is perhaps not 
very surprising in a stranger from the wilds of 
the Pacific, set suddenly down in the heart of 
a distant country, and in the midst of an en- 
tirely new form of society. But mark the 
sequel. 

I was hardly seated in the public vehicle, 
when it rolled off*, leaving the tmnult behind 
in an instant. A female, in the corner opposite 
to mine, was the only other passenger ; and by 
the light of a lamp we passed now and then 
in the earlier part of the journey, I saw that 
she, was young and fair, but cold, pale, mute, 
and passionless as a statue. Not a trace of 
excitement caught from the hurry and the 
crowd, or the romance of a midnight journey, 
was on that marble brow, or in those lovely 
but soulless eyes. They were fixed on mine. 
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as her head leant back, with a look which con- 
founded me by its utter want of human sym- 
pathy; and then, having wandered for an in- 
stant over my foreign garb, and my knapsack, 
which lay on the seat beside me, they withdrew 
so coldly and lifelessly, that when a hand was 
protruded from her cloak, to arrange with list- 
less motions its folds about her neck, and exhi- 
bited not one trace of blood in its long, taper- 
ing fingers, that gleamed like snow in the dark- 
ness, I could have supposed her to be some 
preternatural being, in whose custody I was 
travelling ! There was no amusement without. 
We seemed to be journeying between two 
shadows, the denser* being the earth, and the 
rarer the heavens; and again and again I 
turned to look at my companion. Sometimes, 
though rarely, I met the dead eyes as before; 
but at length they closed, and she was all 
statue. 

The form of the denser shadow without now 
began to change, being half disclosed by a 
pale gleam from above, which seemed to in- 
dicate the quarter pf the sky where the moon 
lay under her pall of clouds. The shadow 
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grew loftier^ and more rugged, and then ap- 
peared to come out in cli& and heights. 
These presently began to dose in up<xi onr 
I)uth ; and the sound of our rushing wheelg» 
before partially lost in the surrounding atmo- 
sphere^ was converted, by the interruption, into 
groans and screams. On flew the yehicle, 
shrieking as it flew, and answered by the thou- 
sand voices of the rocks, as they gathered 
closer and closer, till they seemed to totter 
over our heads. Nor was this idea so absurd 
as you may suppose; for as I thrust my head 
in alarm out of the window, there was a 
yawning gulf before us, into which we were 
obviously hurrying. 

Was I still in the midst of my dream ? 
Was this the Gold-seeker's cave, through which 
my "extravagant and erring spirit" was to be 
transported beneath the foundations of the sea 1 
I had hardly time to ask myself the question, 
ere the screams and groans of the vehicle, be- 
coming more agonised every instant, were 
broken by an unearthly yell, which quivered 
in the ear for more than a minute, and then, 
with a rush and a roar, received with a sound 
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of mingled laughter and sobbings we plunged 
madly into the abyss. 

Onward— onward — onward we flew, through 
as dark and wild a cavern as ever disclosed 
to modem men the extinct races of an earlier 
world. Sometimes a red and momentary gleam 
illumined, I knew not whence, our lonely path, 
and I saw the face of the living rock over- 
head jagged with stalactites^ and its rugged 
sides dripping with water. On these occasions 
I turned a look of intense curiosity upon my 
companion. Sometimes her eyes were open, 
sometimes shut; but her manner remained as 
listless and impassive as ever. Sometimes her 
glance met mine, but it betrayed no trace of 
human emotion. She appeared to look on me, 
as a portion of the material things before her, 
with which she claimed, and could feel, no 
sympathy. Sometimes her eye wandered to 
the window; but after a single glance, it re- 
turned as cold and unmoved as before. It 
was the same thing to her whether we were 
above or below the earth, whether we were 
flying upon the clouds or digging beneath the 
foundations of the sea; it made no change in 
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her listless manner or reclining posture — she re- 
mained as cold, and pale, and mute, and pas- 
sionless, and fair as ever. 

How long this subterraneous course went on, 
I cannot say. I lost account of time. We 
had set out from the mountains of Mexico, and, 
for aught I knew, were now beneath the Pacific, 
and destined to rise in the deserts of Australia. 
In fact, the old world and the new were so 
strangely jumbled in my imagination, that I 
could not have determined, vrith any feeling of 
certainty, in which quarter of the globe our 
journey lay. All on a sudden, a wan, spectral 
light broke into the cave, and, but for the wild 
absurdity of the supposition, I could have really 
supposed that I caught a glimpse of the moon 
emerging from her pall of clouds. This I kneu) 
to be impossible, although the other details of 
the scene were so terribly real, that I was fuUy 
persuaded that I was awake! On, however, 
we rushed, in utter darkness as before, and 
for so long a time, that, worn out and stupi- 
fied by the over-excitement, it was with a feel- 
ing of little more than languid curiosity I saw 
— not by the approach of light, but rather by 
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a steady change in the darkness — that we 
neared the end of our subterranean career, and 
were at length vomited forth into the upper 
world. 

I beheld nothing distinctly for several minutes. 
My companion was asleep, or at least motionless ; 
and, as if controlled by some strange fascination, 
I felt my own eyes growing heavy ; when, all on 
a sudden, the moon burst forth, and lighted up a 
scene of such surpassing splendour, that I uttered 
an involuntary cry of admiration. We were in a 
deep glen, or rather gorge, the sides of which ap- 
peared to be formed of majestic cliffs of white 
marble, hung here and there with a drapery of 
woods. The summits were inconceivably various 
in their outlines : sometimes representing castles 
and towers ; sometimes battlemented steeps ; 
sometimes fringes of tall trees, that held up their 
finger-like branches between us and the moon- 
light. In the distance, the ravine, at a place 
where it sunk sheer down from the base of a lofty 
moimtain, was spanned by an aerial bridge, that 
appeared to me like a path by which the sons of 
God might have descended to visit the daughters 
of men. My cry had aroused the female statue, 
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and she even raised her head for an instant; 
but there was nothing unnatural to her in this 
spectral show^ and in another moment she leant 
back in the carriage, although I could see her 
strange eyes gleaming upon me for some time 
through the gloom. 

Onward we rushed through the gorge, now 
plunging into solemn woods, and now skimming 
along the extreme edge of steeps, from which I 
could see, through the tops of tangled trees, the 
gleam of a torrent fer below. But presently, as 
we appeared to be issuing through the narrow 
portal of the ravine into a more open country, the 
moon was again hidden, and a thicker shadow 
than before descended upon our path. At this 
moment I received an impression which I shall 
long remember for its remarkable consistency 
with the scene. My eyes were attracted to the 
opposite window of our headlong vehicle by a 
sudden and momentary gleam of red light, accom- 
panied by a sound like the sweep of a tempest, 
and — smile if you will at the superstition ! — I be- 
held a crowd of spectral faces glaring in upon 
us for an instant, and then vanishing in the 
night. 
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After our egress from the enchanted valley, we 
appeared to descend gradually, but without dimin- 
ishing our speed. It was too dark for any distinct 
observation of the nature of tfee country ; but the 
air felt thick, chill, and damp, and it was obvious 
that we were gaining an extremely low level, with 
perhaps a marshy soil. But at length the strug- 
gling moon was able to throw a wan light upon 
the scene, and I saw that we were either crossing 
the sea, or traversing a flooded district. Water 
was around us, as far as the eye could reach, 
studded here and there with small islands, each 
bearing a hut, a rick of corn, or a few solitary 
trees, in the midst of which we continued our 
career without appearing to disturb the slumbrous 
wave by our rushing wheels. It seemed as if we 
skimmed along the surface of the liquid expanse 
without touching it. At this part of the journey, 
the marble fingers again stole out, to draw closer 
the drapery about the marble chin; my com- 
panion apparently felt the chillness of the air, but 
it gave her no farther trouble to find herself out 
of sight of the mainland. 

Not the least extraordinary circumstance at- 
tending this extraordinary journey, was the ra- 
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pidity of transition fix)m one level and from one 
character of scenery to another, without our re- 
ceiving any distinct impressions from the act of 
climbing or descending. It may be, however, 
that the monotony of the water-com^e lulled my 
over-excited senses into a temporary oblivion ; 
but at any rate, the next change I perceived was 
the moon completely free from the imprisoning 
clouds^ and her faint beams struggling with the 
first rays of the dawn. We were now rushing 
through a wild and rugged country, evidently of 
considerable elevation, with here and there the 
adjuncts of wood and water giving variety and 
interest to the scene. Suddenly, however, as I 
leant out of the window to refresh my fevered 
brow with the morning air, I could perceive, by 
an appearance in the misty distance, that our 
journey was in all probability drawing to a close. 
A deep valley, if it would not rather prove to be 
a chasm in the mountains, extended at right 
angles with our course ; and in order to pursue 
our career, it would now be necessary, instead of 
running, as we had hitherto done, pretty nearly as 
the crow flies, either to turn sharply away, or 
fling ourselves headlong over the steep. 
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It was with intense interest I watched the 
event ; which became more and more puzzling, as 
I saw that there was no mass of houses giving indi- 
cation of our having reached the goal. To turn 
away along the brink of the valley, would be con- 
trary to the whole scheme of our journey ; and as 
we approached nearer and nearer, it was obvious 
that to plunge into that gulf of tumbling shadows, 
on which the grey light of the dawn had as yet but 
little influence, was entirely out . of the question. 
My agitation appeared to arouse in some measure 
even 'my strange companion; at least she leant 
languidly forward to give a single glance out of 
the window, and then returned to her marble re- 
pose. 

How I wished that I could see more clearly ! — 
but perhaps the wish was imprudent. Nearer and 
nearer we came to the edge of the chasm ; deeper 
and more sudden appeared the precipice to fling 
itself into the misty gloom ; swifter and wilder 
flew the wheels of the desperate vehicle : we are 
at hand ; we are on the brink ; my eyes closed — 
but not till I had seen that we were no longer on 
the firm earth. We had darted out into space, 
like an arrow from the bow. We had swerved 
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neither to the right nor the left, neither upwards 
nor downwards. We had scorned the depths of 
the vallej, just as we had laughed at the impedi- 
ments of cliff and mountain; and now we appeared 
to be skimming through the air, with the same in- 
domitable will, the same headlong impulse, with 
which we had thundered through the living rock! 

The first edge of the sun arose as we flew, and 
the shadows of the valley disappeared. A beau- 
tiful and fertile plain stretched far beneath us, both 
to right and left, diversified by woods and waters, 
farms and cottages, fields and gardens ; and here 
and there we could see men and women, horses 
and oxen, coming forth to their daily employment. 
We were nothing to them. We did not belong 
to their world. A face may have been turned up 
for an instant, a finger extended ; but the peasant 
returned the next moment to his cheerful toil, 
without a thought of whence we had come or 
whither we were going. 

We had left this scene long behind, before my 
bewildered senses revived; but at length I was 
aroused by the stopping of the vehicle, and I 
found myself suddenly in the midst of a crowd 
and bustle similar to that which I had witnessed 
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at our departure. The mysterious female at once 
started into life. Her manner thawed ; her com- 
plexion lost its marbly tint, and became human ; 
and her beautiful face was lighted up with smiles. 

" Give your ticket ! " said she, teaching me by 
her example, as a functionary came to the door. 

"Who is this?" said I. "Was it all real? 
Where have we been ? How have we come ? " 

" I see/' replied she, smiling, " you are a 
foreigner, and do not take well to the rail. It is 
very dull and stupid, I must needs confess, but I 
usually manage to sleep a little. However, I shall 
not find it quite so tame to-morrow when return- 
ing in daylight." 

" You return to-morrow ?" 

" Yes ; I have only come down to dine to-day 
with some friends, who have made up a little 
party for a trip to America to see the Falls." 

" You do not go with them ? " 

" Alas, no I I am such a weak creature — so 
childishly nervous ; and they say Niagara is so 
odd I In your country, too, I daresay there are 
wonderful sights, and strange adventures, and all 
sorts of things to keep one awake. Here we only 
spin cotton ! Good-morning.'* And with a kindly 
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smile, and a graceful bend, the young lady tripped 
away, and was lost among the crowd. 

Such was my first journey, after my return to 
England ; and it served to dissipate many illusions. 
I found every-day life a poem, a romance, com- 
pared with which the adventures of the Pacific 
are tame and commonplace. Even the cotton 
manufactories, so disdainfully referred to by my 
fellow-traveller, present scenes unparalleled for 
wonder and excitement, danger and hairbreadth 
'scapes. But the magic with which my country- 
men are surrounded is their own. A tunnel 
through a mountain, or a viaduct across a valley^ 
is no marvel to them, because they know the 
amount and kind of labour which produced it, and 
the sum of money it cost. For my part, my im- 
pressions are as yet free from such associations^ 
and I still walk about like a man in a dream. I 
went abroad in search of fortune, and found only 
danger and toil ; I returned home for repose^ and 
find nothing but headlong hurry and wild excite- 
ment. Science has changed the face of the 
world ; and I am as a man called up by enchant- 
ment from the sleep of ages, to find himself a 
stranger upon the earth. 
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THE MEDIOCRACY. 

A MAN of genius was once sitting in a theatre, 
looking with wonder at the happy faces around 
him, and listening in perplexity to the shouts of 
laughter that echoed on all sides. The piece was 
a poor mediocrity, the language tame, the epigram 
pointless; and at length his surprise merging in 
disgust, and that in testiness and ill-humour, with 
a sweeping glance of angry superiority he left 
the house. Our man of genius was not sorry for 
himself; he did not regret that he could not be 
diverted like other people, but was indignant with 
them for finding amusement in what was weari- 
ness to him. 
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He would now pass the evening with a book. 
It should be a book pf recreation, for his mind 
wanted unbending; a clever novel would be 
better than a dull play. But how to choose? 
He was but little acquainted with that depart- 
ment of literature, and he determined to take 
extensive popularity as the test of merit. Cast- 
ing his eye, therefore, along the shelves of the 
circulating library, he fixed upon a spot where 
the volumes were frailer and dingier in ap- 
pearance than elsewhere^ and selected the frailest 
and dingiest of them all. At home with his 
prize, he sat down to be happy. But he v^as 
not happy. The book was commonplace. It 
had no interest, no story, no fancy, no charac- 
ter. He confounded the pevsoncB one with an- 
other. They seemed to be always drinking tea, 
and arguing about something or other — ^he did 
not know what. They soon began to mingle and 
flit before his heavy eyes ; their voices sank 
into a drowsy monotone ; his head drooped 
lower and lower; and at length, as his brow 
rapped the table, he started up in renewed in- 
dignation. But this time his anger was "sick- 
lied o'er with the pale cast of thought." He 
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looked curiously at the torn and stained leaves, 
the folded corners — ^tokens of the patient Inte- 
rest which would take the next opportunity of 
returning to a labour of love — the half-oblite- 
rated traces of some critical pencil, expressive 
of dissent or admiration. He calcolated in ima- 
gination the number of perusals it had taken 
to change permanently the very colour of the 
paper. Then a vision rose before him of the 
theatre he had left, with its merry faces and 
applauding voices; and his disdain began to 
give way before an oppressive sense of magni- 
tude and multitude. 

But he must spend his evening somehow, for 
he had resolved against work; and taking his 
crush-hat out of its box, and elongating it to 
the orthodox figure, he set forth for one of 
the drawing-rooms to which he had the entree. 
Here the lights, the colours, the motion, the 
fair faces, the graceful forms, reassured him; 
and he drew near to group after group, that 
the buzz of voices might resolve for his gratifi- 
cation into articulate dialogue. But what dia- 
logue! Without thought, without spirit, with- 
out substance — more pointless than the play. 
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tamer than the novcl^ and minus the grace of 
maimer which pleaded for the one, and the ele- 
gance of language which concealed the poverty 
of the other, it seemed the very quintessence 
of commonplace. In one or two comers a ques- 
tion of literary or social interest was discussed ; 
but these comers were avoided by the throng, 
who listened with the most animated attention 
to platitudes which, if turned into print, could 
hardly have amused even the most devoted 
novel-reader. The philosophical observer, how- 
ever, was no longer indignant; his disdain was 
lost in a kind of awe, as the audience at the 
play, the countless readers of the book, and the 
brilliant assembly before him, all met and min- 
gled in a single body, which seemed to over- 
whelm and crush him with its vastness. " I was 
wrong," said he, communing with himself, as he 
elongated his hat again to go out into the street ; 
" my contempt arose from ignorance — my indig- 
nation from weakness ; the Mediocracy is a great 
power, which can neither be wounded by the one, 
nor intimidated by the other." 

He was right. "Mediocre" and "common- 
place," used as terms of contempt, are meaning- 
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less when applied to the great body of the age. 
Beneath this body, the lower intelligences indicate 
imperfect beings approaching gradually the stan- 
dard; above it, the higher intelligences are merely 
a few ofl&hoots thrown out into the future — the 
pioneers and forlorn-hopes of the present. It is 
on the main body genius depends for nourishment 
and reward. When genius says it speaks to the 
future, it means the fiiture of the present common- 
place generation ; for this generation is the parent 
of everything that will be excellent and glorious 
in the coming time. Let not genius suppose itself 
to be anything independent or self-existing ; 
for it derives its origin, force, and authority from 
the commonplace mass it affects to despise. 
Napoleon was literally, what he has been called 
in another sense, "the man of the age;" for if 
the thought which governed his career had not 
existed, though without form and void, in the 
French mind, he would have been but a stunted 
corporal after all. Scott could not of himself 
have brought about a revolution in romance; 
for unless the public taste had been in a state 
of preparation, he would have written in vain. 
Genius, in short, must be en rapport with the 
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time it addresses; or its electric force will have 
no effect. 

This explains the reason why commonplace 
literature pleases commonplace readers, and why 
commonplace people are in their element in 
commonplace company. If you desire an ignorant 
man to choose between a book of science and a 
novel, his choice will fall upon the novel, because 
that belongs to a species of literature he compre- 
hends, lie can feel an interest in persons and 
personal adventures^ which does not seem to him 
to attach to reasonings and experiments ; and, in 
like manner, if the novel develops some high prin- 
ciple, or is enriched with profound thought, he 
will willingly exchange it for another better 
adapted to the calibre of a commonplace mind. 
So, in company, like affects like. A common- 
place man will always have the majority in his 
favour. We do not listen to a celebrity because 
we are interested in what he says. If that were 
written in a book, we of the mediocracy would 
not cut the leaves ; but hearing it from the man 
himself, tied voce, we take it as a part of the 
show. When the star of the evening has dis- 
appeared, then our true pleasure begins, and that 
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consists in exchanging commonplace sentiments 
with our commonplace fiiends on what we have 
seen and heard. The universal buzz that runs 
through the room is not the buzz of applause, 
but of busy self-satisfaction. We are exercising 
an instinct of our commonplace being, and de- 
riving from the exercise the enjoyment which 
beneficent nature annexes to the fulfilment of her 
commands. 

The mediocracy do not belong to any particular 
class, but they include the great body of the 
respectability of the people. They have little 
active power, but their passive force is immense. 
They seldom trouble themselves to attack, but 
they are great in resistance; and for this reason 
few persons dare openly to oppose them, although 
many open a safety-valve for their indignation in 
contempt and abuse. What is Bloomerism but a 
public acknowledgment of the might of the me- 
diocraxjy— an agitation for carrying a change of 
measures through a committee of the whole 
house? The ladies of this faction are not 
satisfied with changing their own measures ; they 
must have the sanction, the homologation, of the 
mediocracy. Without this, they would consider 
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their proceedings illegal, and enjoy no rest of 
conscience. It is even so in the matter of hats. 
Many persons are dissatisfied with the custom we 
have of carrying an empty oblong bandbox on 
our heads, and go about agitating for a change of 
fashion. Why so? — ^why not please yourselves, 
gentlemen? — Ah! that is all very well; but 
what would the mediocracy say? Some time 
ago we received a communication from several 
persons, proposing an association of strong-minded 
brethren, who were to combine for the purpose 
of letting the beard grow. It was supposed 
that the extraordinary countenance these hirsute 
conspirators would show to one another might 
make a favourable impression upon the public; 
but there appeared to be a timidity in their 
initiatory proceedings which was not encou- 
raging ; the missive came in the form of a 
Bound Robin. 

In some nations, mediocrity, as a power, is 
stronger than in others; but China may be 
pointed to as its grand stronghold. This flowery 
land is the centre of the world of commonplace. 
It has no ignorant classes in one sense of the 
word; all are educated up to a certain point 
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of mediocrity, and genius is kept down by 
main force. To surpass the standard works of 
the language — standard two or three thousand 
years ago — is an offence at law ; and even if it 
were not so^ the Celestial mediocracy would 
turn away with contempt from anything that 
appeared to be different in thought or manner 
from their "classics." An emperor desired to 
read a Chinese version of the New Testament ; 
and having gratified his curiosity, he returned 
it with the simple remark : " It is not classical." 
This was enough. The judgment ran like wild- 
fire through the country, and a third part of 
mankind wagged their tails in triumph. The 
poor outside barbarians! Their great book re- 
sembled neither the She-king, nor the He-king, 
nor the Shoe-king! A great part of the lite- 
rature of China consists of novels and poetry. 
In the one, they represent their own manners 
to the life, and are never weary of contem- 
plating the commonplace image; in the other, 
they illustrate their own mind in all its happy 
destitution of thoughts and ideas. The school- 
master publishes his verses by pasting them on 
the door-post; the cook glorifies his kitchen- 
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walla in the same manner; all China writes 
verKC'H; and a conventional edict constitutes 
all vcrHCs poetry. 

Anion;; the western nations, the mediocracy 
of En^rland may be reckoned the strongest. 
UeniuH id more afraid of it than elsewhere ; 
and eccentricity does not show itself in public, 
IcHt it should be mobbed. It was not her 
iniddlc-<;las8CH, but her medlocracy, that saved 
England in the late revolutionary year. The 
mediocracy could not make out the genius of 
Red Republicanism; and it is to the present 
moment a standing puzzle with this common- 
place body how ignorance and crime are to 
be enlightened and reformed by having the 
government of the country and the fortunes 
of the age intrusted to their discretion. Loyalty 
liberty, religion — these are the three great 
thoughts of the English mediocracy, who are as 
abundantly satisfied as the Chinese can be with 
their own She-^king. 

It is a pity that there should exist any miscon- 
ception as 10 the power and vastness of the 
mediocracy. The struggles of genius are vain, 
its anger unphilosophical, its scorn ridiculous; 
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and the fact is now so well known, that in 
good society a man of genius is rarely recog- 
nisahle. Why should it be otherwise? Would 
a visitor rush with an Indian warwhoop into a 
roomful of Quakers, or get upon the table, and 
stand on his head, to amuse the company ? But 
the presence of genius, though not recognised, 
is felt; enlivening commonplace and elevating 
mediocrity, unconsciously alike to itself and its 
neighbours. It is just so as regards literature. 
A book, to be prosperous, must be en rapport 
with the circle it addresses; and it needs not 
be the less really talented for assuming such a 
garb as will Jet it pass freely in the crowd. 
Tranquillity and modesty are not inconsistent 
with dignity, and they are essential to permanent 
success. Extravagance and pretension may make 
people stare for a time; but not having the 
sympathy of the mediocracy, they pass quickly 
into oblivion. This is the end of many works 
that to the few appear to deserve a better fate ; 
and, on the other hand, it points to the reason 
why numerous productions, of no value what- 
ever in 'critical eyes, maintain a popular place 
for a whole generation. Such is the power of 
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the Mediocracy; and we humbly trust that, in 
these few remarks, there will be found satis- 
factory evidence of the homage we render it 
ourselves. 
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THE AUTHOR. 

Authors began to get scarce before our day; 
but now they are dying off so fast that, in the 
course of a few more merry Christmases and 
happy New Years, they will have to be described 
among the extinct animals of the region. It is 
true, there are some young ones always coming 
up; but then, with a very few exceptions, you 
require a microscope to see them. An author's 
very life is reputation ; without that, a man is no 
more an author than a withering blossom is an 
apple. What we mean just now by an author is 
an author whose name is well known to the 
public ; who is an author, and nothing else ; who 
VOL. I. H 
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makes his bread by his pen, and who probably 
could not make salt to his bread hj anything else. 
Such authors you might number in these last 
days upon your fingers ; and that is all the better 
for our purpose, for we are ambitious of executing 
a daguerreotype of one of them as a specimen 
before they all go dovm among the fossils. 

Let us take a general author: not one who 
keeps poking and poking into a particular subject, 
but an omnium horarum hom^Oy who goes at any- 
thing and everything without boggling, yet who, 
if the choice were left to himself (which it never 
is), would prefer elegant literature — the thing he 
hates to hear people call light literature. It is he 
who is generally described as a " light horseman,^ 
because he rides like Mazeppa, unencumbered, not 
like John Gilpin, carrying weight. He had never 
time for deep study ; and if he had, the accumu- 
lation of knowledge would have been a useless 
burden : what he has is thought, observation, and 
fancy, according to his degree, with a sufficiency 
of information spread thin over a large surface. 
In his boyhood and hobbledehoyhood he read 
everything that came in his way, and everything 
he could get in the way of, his instinct blindly 
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foreseeing what was to be his fate in the world. 
He has thus a tolerably good idea of what has 
been achieved in the way of literature, and is not 
to be deceived by false pretensions to originality. 
He began his literary life in a little personal dis- 
comfort, no doubt, from the paucity and uncer- 
tainty of the ways and means ; but he was proud 
of his profession, and proud of himself for being 
called thereto; and in the midst of all'inanner of 
anxieties, there was constantly a golden sky in the 
distance, as you might see by the illumination it 
threw upon his pale face. He gave up dancing at 
three or four and twenty, because he thought it 
inconsistent with the gravity of his calling ; and 
he always dressed in black, considering it a pro- 
fessional and solemn colour — to which, by the 
way, he owed the seedy look he had for nine 
months in the year, black taking very unkindly 
the fingering of time and the rubs of the 
world. 

And he had some excuse, poor fellow, for these 
small vanities; for we remember being invited 
specially to "meet" him when his name was 
getting a little up. In those days, we have seen 
young ladies gather eagerly round a knot of three 
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or four of them, to listen with greedy ears and 
brightening eyes to their conversation. The 
young ladies would not take the trouble now. 
They sit listless and abstracted^ looking, but not 
appearing to see ; and good reason why, for they, 
too, are Arcadians — they have published, every 
mother's daughter of them. We remember, too, 
that when the group of young authors were 
talking, one of them would drop a French word 
accidentally, when the whole would glide inno- 
cently into the language, as if unconscious of the 
change; till they were obliged. to stop abruptly, 
each finding that his companions spoke a dialect 
of French he had never learned. 

A great change, however, has taken place since 
those days, and authors gradually got rid of their 
old affectations when they saw these were no 
longer appreciated. Literature entered into al- 
liance with war, trade, manufacture, law, divinity ; 
as good or better books were produced out of the 
profession as in it ; and society saw, not without 
a little malice in its triumph, that a man was not 
a bit the better writer for being dependent on his 
pen. The discovery threw a new light upon the 
position of mere authors, who were now seen to 
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rank with painters, actors, musicians, and other 
followers of art who address themselves to the 
tastes, not the necessities, of civilised men. Pecu- 
niary success, therefore, became the criterion of 
character with the million ; literature was as good 
as any other profession when it paid; and the 
author was estimated according to the value of 
his copyrights. 

But it must not be supposed that because this 
produced a radical change in the estimate of the 
profession, it was equally powerful in its operation 
upon the individuals who clung to it. There 
must always be a marked difference between our 
author and his fellow-labourer in literature— the 
captain, or the attorney, or the rector or curate, 
or the young doctor, who publishes anonymously 
for fear of being suspected of having too much 
time, or the intellectual tailor, who deals as deftly 
with the inner as the outer man, or the so-called 
idle gentleman of fortune, who works harder than 
the most mechanical hind on his estate. These 
personages are all more essentially part and 
parcel of mankind ; they belong more strictly to 
the world ; and feel a more practical interest in 
the business of life. The author has no profession 
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he can count npon in the midst of the changes of 
tastes and opinions; he understands no trade; 
and he has no land^ and no invested capital to fidl 
back upon in case of need. He has thus a eolStr 
tarj look, and a solitary feeling. The thoughts of 
other writers are at once disturbed and amused by 
the variety of subjects that demand their attenr 
tion : he has but one. He is an author at home^ 
an author in the street, an author in his waking- 
dreams, an author in his slumbers. He is fond of 
solitary strolls, and of walking up and down his 
room. People think he is studying then ; but he 
is doing no such thing. The thoughts which are 
his life are floating, from habit, about his mind 
like film, as fleeting and unsubstantial ; they may 
have fed and strengthened him ; or they may 
have merely entertained or excited ; but when his 
walk is at an end, they dissolve into thin air, 
leaving only, as records of then- presence, a lone- 
lier look and a paler brow. 

The author is thought to be convivial, or used 
to be thought so ; but that is a vulgar mistake. 
He is merely social, and God knows he needs it. 
In his early days, when sociality and conviviality 
were convertible terms, he was like his neigh- 
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hours ; but he shared with everybody elss in the 
influences of advancing refinement. Even now, 
to what phasis of sociality in his youth does he 
look back with most delight, with most love, with 
most yearning? Why, to the provincial tea- 
table ; to the urn steaming on the table, through 
the white napkin covering the lid ; or, better 
still, to the kettle singing on the hob — O heaven, 
such a song ! — to the hot cakes— to the rich bun 
— to being kindly pressed twice to take bread and 
butter. And then that standing joke — ^in the 
case of the kettle — that never was omitted, and 
never failed, about the gentlemen being sure to 
keep the ladies in hot water ; and the bursts of 
laughter with wWch the witticism was received— 
the white throats thrown back, the bright eyes 
deluged with mirth, the pearly teeth disclosed by 
the fresh and fragrant lips ! God bless them I — 
these are far-away days; but the scene, the 
sounds, the things, the persons, live in his 
memory like those of yesterday. Some of these 
brave girls, no doubt, are dead, some are anxious 
wives and mothers, some are converted old 
maids ; but to that solitary man, as he walks and 
dreams, each of them is still, and always will be, 
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A (lancing shape, an image gay, 
Tu haunt, to startle, and waylay. 

The author does not greatly affect large mixed 
parties ; but this is not so much owing, to his 
cherished associations, as to the obvious fact that 
they afford no specimens, for the exercise of his 
imagination and sympathies, of natural feeling or 
spontaneous action. The company are playing a 
part, and dressed in character. They are afraid 
of one another, and of the genius loci ; foT they 
know, by the very breath of the room, that they 
are surrounded by the huge, bloated lie men call 
conventional ism . 

Neither is the author, except on special occa- 
sions, particularly fond of what is termed literary 
society. At home, and in his walks, his thoughts, 
and his dreams, he is always in literary society. 
Abroad, he wants relief, relaxation, change. He 
has been all day in company with the wits of the 
time of Queen Anne, and, by way of a compli- 
ment, you ask him in the evening to " meet " Mr. 
Tomkins, the writer of that celebrated disquisi- 
tion, physiological, moral, and metaphysical, " On 
the Blindness of the Mole." He is decidedly not 
flattered ; in fact, as he looks at !Mr. Tomkins, he 
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rather feels inlmically disposed ; and if Mr. Tom- 
kins is an author like himself, the feeling is 
mutual. So they are as dry as a couple of sticks 
the whole evening; and you wonder at that, 
seeing they are both literary men. He would 
rather it had been Mr. Tomkins, the grocer, on 
the other side of the street ; for he is curious to 
know who ornaments those tasteful boxes of dried 
fruit, whether it is a distinct profession, and by 
which sex followed, and many other things Mr. 
Tomkins could teU him. Or, better still, he 
would rather have had nothing at all to gain by 
conversation ; he would have enjoyed his holiday 
of mind, and have talked as sound natural non- 
sense as anybody in the room, and have felt the 
more comfortable and kindly, the more closely in 
union with his brothers and sisters of humanity, 
and have slept the better for it. 

The author, even if successful in his profes- 
"sion, does not make money — ^for we have no 
miracle of the age in view, but an average 
author. He lives like the class to which his 
taste attaches him, and in which society fixes 
his place ; and being, like all sanguine men, of 
a speculative turn, he has too many ups and 
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downs to be able to save. If^ therefore, h 
should be carried off from his family befor 
they are in the way of providing for themselvcfi 
they have not much else to look to-^apart firon 
the chapter of accidents — beyond a little fan< 
in the life-assurance office to give them a star 
in the world. 

In personal appearance^ the author would h 
very much like other men, were it not for th< 
solitary look we have noticed. He lived dariii| 
the transition period^ when moustaches 8truggle< 
out against all manner of moral difficulties, an< 
physical ones too ; but lie of the veteran clas 
wo mean never gave way to the innovation 
He liad relinquished his black dress and othe 
juvenile affectations before the struggle began 
and he did not like to give in to new affec 
tations. The debate, however, continued a con 
siderable time before the question was finall; 
decided against the commodity of hair. H 
piques himself now on his strength of judgmen 
herein; but those who know him well, pretent 
that the ultimate decision was mainly influences 
by the conviction to which he had arrived 
that, if his moustaches were at length sufferer 
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to come out, they would be horribly gray. Owing 
to his being obliged to carry about with him 
in his mind his professional business, he is not 
clever at knowing people he meets but seldom. 
Being conscious of this infirmity, and anxious 
to prevent mistake, you will, see him remarkably 
cordial to strangers whose name he does not 
know, and mighty solicitous to have a friendly 
call. His walk is somewhat peculiar, from its 
vagueness, and from the goal being apparently 
some point in the distant horizon not clearly 
mapped out. He looks as if he thought he had 
taken the wrong turning, and didn't care. 

The author rarely marries an authoress of his 
own order — that is, vowed to the profession. He 
loves one now and again, no doubt; but somehow, 
before it comes to the fiiteftil question, they both 
grow cool upon the subject. They find, after a 
time, that there is not change, relief, piquancy 
enough in each other's society. It would be 
tiresome for a man to be restricted for life to the 
company of the Muses ; he would like sometimes, 
we will warrant you, to make a fourth in a round- 
about with the Graces ; and even, for the sake of 
variety, to take one desperate peep at the Furies, 
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The wife the author does marry, is sometimes not 
even litcniry ; but then she has a reverence for 
literature, and is proud of her husband for being 
one of its acknowledged hierophants. She has^ 
besides, if the union is to be a happy one, a sym- 
pathy with the braiji-toiling man, and is always 
remly to make allowance for his "little ways/' as 
one phiccd by his peculiar employment, at least in 
formal matters, without the pale of the conmion 
law. With such a wife, and their children, when 
they have any, the author's days, though not with- 
out their vicissitudes, flow on comfortably enough; 
for his hclp-uicct and olive-branches supply in 
themselves the place of business or land, and form 
the links that attach him to the social world. 
Yes, cares and trouble he may have, but they are 
not unattended by overbalancing compensations ; 
for have not his life-long energies been expended 
in a refined and elegant industry, conducing to 
the progress of general civilisation ? 

But what becomes of the author at last ? 

Why, he merely passes away — flits by, like one 
of the shadows of his world of shadows. The 
public rarely follow him to inquire into his where- 
abouts; they only know that he has ceased to 
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write, and that the quota he was accustomed to 
contribute to their amusement or Instruction is 
now supplied by another. Let us imitate the dis- 
cretion of the public, for who knows in what kind 
of obscurity we might find him ? Or, rather, let 
us fancy him overshadowed with lilac, laburnum, 
and acacia, sitting in a rustic porch reared by the 
fairies over his head 

^to yield his sickly fonn 

Health in the breeze, and shelter in the storm : 

and there let us leave him. 

Or else he subsides into an editorship ; his life- 
long literary habits, and the aptitude he has 
acquired by experience in following the changing 
tastes of the public, being supposed to qualify 
him for that unpopular employment, which, whepi 
conscientiously pursued, is a true business. 

Or else he has the good fortune to die in har- 
ness, thinking, dreaming, and writing to the last ; 
and so, with no longer warning than suffices to 
enable him to adjust his mantle ere the silver cord 
is loosed, the Author steps calmly, and not un- 
thankfuUy, across the bourn which divides the 
world of shadows in which he has lived from the 
world of shadows beyond. 
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THE CARPET-BAG. 

People may talk as they will about steam-travd- 
lingy gas-lightings and the telegraph: in mj 
opinion, the greatest discovery of the age — or 
application of discovery — is the Carpet-Bag. 
Your new facilities in travelling, your substitu- 
tion of machinery for horseflesh, and for canvas 
acted upon at its own pleasure by the fantastic 
wind, your increase of the speed of locomotion 
from ten to fifty miles an hour — all these are very 
well so far as they go ; but, without the Carpet- 
bag, I question whether we should not have been 
better without them. Trunks and portmanteaus 
belong of nature to the old system ; they are part 
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and parcel of the slow-coach regime^ and don't 
understand being in a modem hurry. In some 
fortunate instances they may do as you would 
have them — and so may a drove of pigs ; but in 
both cases it is at the expense of a constant fever 
on the part of the owner, and no end of scream- 
ing and bawling and running frantically here and 
there. Look at the scene that ensues on the 
arrival of a railway-train — say by gaslight. It is 
by no means into freedom and comfort a majority 
of the passengers emerge from the carriages. 
They throw about them an alarmed look, and 
commence hurrying, some one way, some another, 
occasionally meeting, like so many locomotives in 
collision, till at length all rush consentaneously, 
or are carried by the stream, towards the luggage- 
van. It is not of themselves they are thinking, 
but of their portmanteaus. The most delicate 
unprotected female stands up for her property, 
and elbows and bawls with the best of them. 
What glaring eyes are thrown towards the open- 
ing of the cavern, as it disgorges trunk after 
trunk, box after box, and tumbles them upon the 
ground as if they belonged to nobody in particu- 
lar, but were to be scrambled for by all I What 
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sinking hearts foUow the unloading, as it goes on 
almost to the end without disclosing that brown 
leather portmanteau which its owner was so un- 
happy as to intrust to the integrity of the Great 
Trunk-line Railway Company I Meantime the 
wiser of the traveUers have gone quietly ofl^ 
edging themselves clear of the frantic mass, and 
making energetically for the egress like men 
intent upon their supper. There is one who 
turns his head to look with mingled compassion 
and amusement at the tumult. The moment the 
train stopped, he picked up his baggage from 
under the seat, and strode away with it. He has 
his fortune in his own possession. He has no 
feeling of doubt or anxiety on his mind. Stand 
out of the way there, you fellow! — ^he doesn't 
want your assistance ; he is not ashamed of his 
Carpet-bag. 

The very word Carpet-bag i^ intensely English; 
so plain, straightforward, sensible, descriptive, 
practical. Your Frenchman sickens you with the 
affectation of his sac de nuU; and your German 
is httle better with his circumscribed mantelsack, 
as if a Carpet-bag was not unlimited in its uses. 
Your Spaniard calls it manga; your Italian, 
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valigia ; your Swede, kappsdck ; your Dane bad^ 
sack — all more or less objectionable terms, and 
none approaching the sturdy simplicity of Carpet- 
bag. 

Why did I not take a Carpet-bag on my first 
trip to the continent ? Because it • was my first 
trip — ^because I was a raw islander, ignorant of 
the road and of the world. My sufferings on that 
occasion were inconceivable ; and, in fact, I have 
ever since then had superstitious feelings con- 
nected with a portmanteau, which make me look 
at it with a kind of vague terror. Such was not 
the case at first, for mine was a very handsome 
one, of the largest size, and spick-and-span new. 
This newness was of itself a mistake — a grievous 
mistake. Old portmanteaus have always some 
distinguishing feature, some modification in tear 
and wear by which you can tall one from another; 
but, when they first come into the world, they are 
as like as two peas, even to the lock and key. I 
found this to my cost at the outset. There was a 
good deal of crowding and hurrying at the French 
douane; but my handsome new portmanteau 
secured its owner some oflScial respect, and the 
officer readily took the key I proffered, and 

VOL. I. I 
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opened it. I did not quite recognise my things^ 
however, as they were turned over one by one ; 
and busied myself for a time with conjectures as 
to whether my worthy aunt might not have 
intended these elegant shawl-kerchiefs for a sur^ 
prise, and that beautifully fine underclothing as 
the practical termination of an argument we had 
had as to the necessity of such effeminacies. But 
other things followed, to the presence of which 
no ingenuity could reconcile me; and at last I 
broke into sudden perspiration, as the truth flashed 
upon me that I was employed in administering 
the effects of some other gentleman I And there 
the gentleman was by my side, turning a per- 
plexed look from me to the portmanteau^ and fronl 
the portmanteau to me, till our eyes met, when 
he at once read guilt in my face. 

" I find this isn't mine, after all," said I sheep- 
ishly, 

** I daresay it ain't I Oh, I shouldn't wonder 1 
Perhaps you would like to tumble a few more of 
my things, would you ? " 

I quailed for a moment before his severe look ; 
but the thought of my own portmanteau, which 
was certainly not in the room, roused rae, and 
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With a hasty explanation, I plunged through the 
crowd, leaving behind me, I fear, a very indif-* 
ferent character. The end of this adventure was, 
that my baggage, in about an hour after, made its 
appearance in the douane, but without any ex- 
planation of the delay ; and the other gentleman 
having by that time disappeared, I was detained 
in the town all night, that I might get a new key 
made for my portmanteau. 

But this was only the beginning of the troubles 
entailed upon me by the portmanteau. Notwith- 
standing all my care, it seemed to vanish occa- 
sionally before my very eyes. It was more than 
once the subject of correspondence between the 
bureau of one town and that of another fifty miles 
oiF. Oh, the sensation of arriving in a strange 
place without so much as a change of linen — with 
the suspicion rising up every now and then like a 
spirit that you had not, seen your portmanteau 
stowed, but, like a fool, had taken the fact for 
granted — and with a presentiment gnawing at 
your heart that you were never to set eyes on it 
againi 

It is not my intention to give a history of this 
unfortunate journey, in which I acted throughout 

l2 
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as the courier of my portmanteau— only without 
wages. I cannot help recalling^ however, an 
awkward and absurd position in which it placed 
me on the road from Paris to Strasbourg. Lite- 
rally on the road. I had arrived within some 
thirty miles of the latter city, when I found that 
I had been carried by the diligence a consider- 
able distance beyond a village, the name of which 
I now forget, where I had intended to remain the 
day, for the purpose of viewing some ruins in the 
neighbourhood. I at once called a halt; dis- 
mounted with my portmanteau ; and without any 
suspicion that I had acted imprudently, stood 
listening to the rumbling of the wheels of the 
huge vehicle as it pursued its course, and grap- 
dually disappeared in the distance. I say I stood 
listening. Very well. The sound was by and 
by at an end, and I could hear nothing but the 
note^ of a lark overhead, and the buzz of innume- 
rable insects on the wing. -The road on either 
hand was as straight as an arrow, and perfectly 
level as far as the eye could see. There was not 
a tree in the whole expanse of country ; and, as 
for hedges, you may travel whole days in France 
without coming to anything of the kind. The 
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country is laid out before you like a carpet, varie- 
gated only by the shades of the different kinds of 
grain. Now here was I by the roadside, looking 
and listening, with a July sun beating full on my 
head at the hottest time of the day; and the 
portmanteau — I could not even sit down on it, 
for it soon became so hot that it scorched me to 
touch it ! To expect a country cart to pass at 
that broiling time of the day was out of the ques- 
tion ; to shoulder the portmanteau was a feat for 
which I was unequal, even in a moderate tempe- 
rature ; and to go on without it towards the vil- 
lage, never once occurred to my imagination. 
There is the curious thing — a thing worth looking 
into by philosophy — the portmanteau has a mys- 
tical attraction for its master, or more correctly 
speaking, its slave, which he cannot conquer even 
when in danger of being broiled alive. He can 
no more liberate himself from his portmanteau 
than an elephant can from his trunk. For my 
part, I suffered so much, that when the earth did 
at length cool, and the peasants were going about 
again on their avocations, I was unable to move, 
and was fain to be transported, as well as my 
portmanteau, in one of their carts to the village. 
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I shall mention only one more little adventure, 
for I long to get back to the Carpet-bag. It 
occurred on the banks of the Loire, where the 
genuine country-life is very pleasant. I had a 
strong predilection for this sort of thing. I was 
always drawn away in imagination by the sounds 
of the rustic fiddle, and would fain have joined 
the cortiigc of village lads and lasses when bound 
for the neighbouring green. On one occasion, 
the temptation was irresistible, and I shall pre- 
sently exi)lain why. I suddenly told the con- 
ductor, just as we were setting off again after 
changing horses, that I had determined to part 
from the diligence here, and requested him to 
leave my portmanteau for me at the inn at Blois, 
where I expected to arrive the next day or the 
one after. He assured me that all would be 
right, and giving him a gratuity — for the fare 
was already paid — I rushed round the comer of 
the village hostelrie, and following a pretty foot- 
path at full speed, soon came up with the party 
that had attracted me. This was a sort of 
dancing-procession I had frequently seen on the 
stage in England, and sometimes caught a glimpse 
of in France when rumbling along in the dili- 
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gence ; but I saw it now for the first time in all 
the poetry of rural life. Imagine fifteen couples 
of young men and women skipping along, hand in 
hand, gaily dressed, and both sexes decked with 
bright-coloured ribbons, chiefly pink. Imagine 
the troop led by a young feUow with a fiddle, 
fiddling away while he skipped, and the rear 
brought up by three young girls, not the less 
merry, and not the less beautiful, that they had 
come too late for partners. Imagine the locality 
along which they tripped to be a belt of green 
country in the middle of the variegated carpet of 
grain, and swelling here and there into such 
rounded eminences as are assigned to the moon- 
light revels of the fairies. Such was the picture 
that floated before me — and very often floats 
still; descending upon streets and squares, and 
ball-rooms and picnics, silencing the crash of 
bands and orchestras, to fill my ears with the 
tones of that solitary fiddle, and exorcising 
plumes and diamonds, veils and bonnets, to bring 
before me instead that rustic group, those fair 
and gay young girls — and her, the fairest and 
gayest of them all I 

It was this circumstance, you shall understand, 
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of there being female supernumeraries In the 
party which had determined my motions. In all 
former cases that had come under my observar- 
tion, the sexes were equally balanced, and I had 
no business to interfere ; but here I was not only 
at liberty to gratify my inclinations, but called 
upon to do so by considerations of common 
humanity. When I came up with the rear of the 
dancing-procession, I fell into the jig step as well 
as I was able, and pulled off my hat to the supers 
numeraries. The three, without stopping, cour- 
tcsied as only French women can courtesy ; and 
two edged themselves aside, as if surrendering to 
me the third. This one hesitated for a moment, 
Ipoking sweetly and kindly at her companions ; 
but there was no alternative. It was a Settled 
thing that Annette was the prettiest girl in the 
village, and the rest put her forward as a matter 
of course : so, dancing up to me with a blush and 
a smile, and the most graceful bend in the world, 
the young girl put her hand into mine, and away 
wc skipped. Away we skipped on the smooth 
green turf, between the fairy mounds, across the 
glancing rivulet, through the belt of young lime- 
trees— whither t I neither know nor care. All 
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I can say is, that when we stopped, I was 
greeted by the rest as if I had been one of them- 
selves come so late that they had given up ex- 
pecting me. They would have thought it rude- 
ness to treat me like a stranger. They pardoned 
my dress ; the ridiculous fineness of my linen ; 
the absurdity of my round hat ; and they re- 
frained from smiling at the formality of my jig 
step, and the general insularity of my air. The 
girls gathered round me, and pinned a knot of 
ribbons on my shoulder; Annette fastened an- 
other upon my waistcoat, just over my heart; 
and when she had given an admiring glance at 
the effect, she looked up in my face — ^gracious 
heavens, what eyes ! 

Now this, you understand, was a wedding 
party; and weddings are not over in that part 
of the country for several days. How could I 
help that? I stayed to the end, as in duty 
bound; and then — ^let me see — what became of 
the rest of the time? My mind is a little 
confused on the subject; I, in fact, have no 
precise idea of how the days slipped away ; but at 
any rate, it was in the forenoon of the eighth 
I walked into the courtyard of the inn at Blois, 
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dejected^ jaded, covered with dust, and bathed 
in perspiration. As I made my way wearily 
towards a door which seemed to lead to the 
caf(^, I observed something leaning against a 
lamp-post in the middle of the yard — something 
that gave me a quahn of discomfort, for it was 
a portmanteau, a good deal of the appearance 
of my own calamity, but a little browner. This 
one, however, had an affiche stuck upon it; 
and I crossed over to see what was the matter, 
being just, to say the truth, in the mood to 
learn that there were people in this vexatious 
world as miserable as myself. The advertisement, 
however, was very brief, although significant 
enough; it merely set forth that the said port- 
manteau was to be sold by auction that day at 
two o'clock, to pay expenses. 

'^ Ah," thought I, " some foundered traveller 1 
he has not had wherewith to pay his bill, and 
they are selling him up, poor fellow ! I wonder 
whether I know him — where is the address ?** 
and turning up the portmanteau, I read my 
own name on the brass-plate 1 

"To pay expenses!" they could not make 
out more than a single franc for their trouble 
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in keeping that wretched portmanteau. But 
why blame them? Were they not as much 
the victims of fatality as myself? I came just 
in time, some people will say ; I deny the fact 
— I wished bitterly that I had been two hours 
later 1 But my mind was now made up ; a 
desperate step occurred to me in the very 
midst of my fracas with the host; and when 
I sat down exhausted, the resolution grew rigid 
as my limbs stiffened. Nantes was the last 
point of that zigzag journey, and on my arrival 
there, I carried the plan into effect. There 
is a street in Nantes which transports you into 
the very middle of the middle ages. The tall 
houses are built in projecting stories, till they 
almost meet at the top, and the avenue thus 
resembles, both in its gloom and contour, a 
lofty cavern. The shops in this street are 
almost wholly clothiers'; but in one of them 
I obtained what I sought — a Carpet-bag. To 
this I transferred from the portmanteau every 
article of real value or necessity; and then, with 
a sigh of relief and a smile of triumph, I sat 
down and contemplated what I have called, in 
imitation of a lady-novelist — ^who applies the 
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word to a man's wife — my calamity. It was 
no longer new ; it was brown and tarnished ; 
and instead of being sleek and comfortable- 
looking, great hungry-looking hollows betrayed 
here and there the void within. I could not 
help giving a savage chuckle as I gazed. 

I took wonderfully to the Carpet-bag ; I must 
own, in fact, that there was at first something 
eccentric in my attachment to it. I opened it 
in the diligence on the slightest occasion, Or 
none at all, and frequently carried it in with 
me to the roadside-inns when there was no 
necessity for so doing. My fellow-travellers 
called me " the man with the Carpet-bag ; " and 
I took it as a compliment. 

You think that at this rate I should not be 
long of seeing the last of the portmanteau ; 
and I own that was at first my own idea. 
Nay, since I am in the confessional at anyrate, 
I will say that by degrees there gathered upon 
my mind a morbid desire to get rid of it. But 
as I would not be thought absolutely frantic, 
I must add that this was not till the contents 
had not only ceased to be of value, but were 
composed of things so worn and dirty that I 
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was ashamed to give them away, and still more 
ashamed to acknowledge them as my property. 
The portmanteau, however, that had been hitherto 
so solicitous to escape, now stuck fast; and 
instead of there being on foot a general con- 
spiracy to rob me of it, the whole world 
seemed to be anxious to act as its guardian. 
This is a fact, unaccountable as it may 
seem. Once, when it had actually disappeared 
for two days, it came back to me with 
a polite letter from a functionary, pluming 
himself upon his happy fortune in being the 
means of restoring it, and concluding with the 
assurance of his most profound consideration. 
It is true, all these turns of fortune cost 
money. An innkeeper once sent a man and 
horse with it express thirty-five miles, and 
the expense came to as much as it would 
have fetched at the auction at Blois, although 
then its contents were of a very different cha- 
racter. As I came nearer and nearer the coast 
where I was to embark, I became more and 
more feverish as I reflected on the persecution 
I was subjected to ; and, besides, the awful con- 
dition of the few things it contained made it 
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impossible for me to think of seeing it opened 
at the English custom-house. 

I was at length at Calais; the steamer was 
to sail early in the morning; the portmanteau 
lay before me. It was by this time intensely 
shabby, owing to the wear and tear of the 
journey, to its own peculiar adventures, and to 
something else which I mention with a little 
hesitation. After all, however, my patience had 
been sorely tried ; and perhaps few readers will 
be surprised to hear that, on several occasions 
recently, when shut up with it in my bedroom 
for the night, I had relieved my exasperated 
feelings by giving it a severe kicking. I now. 
came to a final determination that I should 
not embark with it, or that it should not 
embark with me, coute que coute: and on 
this imderstanding with myself, I went to 
bed. 

The next morning I paid my bill, and got 
clear off. I was on board. The vessel was un- 
moored, and we steamed out to sea. 

On the evening of the day on which I reached 
home, while endeavouring to satisfy the curiosity 
and alarm of my worthy aunt as to what had 
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become of the portmanteau, the following letter 
was put into my hands : — 

" My dear fellow— You may remember, when 
we met at Dijon, giving me an account of the 
difficulty you had in keeping hold of your pre- 
cious portmanteau ; and you may therefore guess 
how much I was surprised and amused to find 
it, bearing your name and address, in the bed- 
room they gave me at Calais, where I arrived 
just after your departure. It occurs to me that 
you may have been cleaned out on your journey, 
as most people are, and that you left it as a 
guarantee with the landlord. I found him a 
close fellow, however; he said nothing but that 
he had a "claim;" and as this was only 
£7 15s. 6d. English money, I of course paid 
it, to save you the trouble of remitting, and 
shall have the pleasure of restoring your pro- 
perty by this time to-morrow evening." 

He kept his word. I handed him the money 
grimly, and cut the fellow dead from that hour. 
As for the portmanteau, I got the servant to 
sell it to an old clothes-man, who paid for it 
with a bad half-crown. 
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IDEAL BEAUTY. 

The numerous hypotheses of beauty that have 
been submitted from time to time to the world 
have not yet resulted in any imdoubted theory; 
yet each attempt to penetrate the mystery 
which hangs over the subject must serve more 
or less to refine and elevate. Anything that 
withdraws us, in our reflective moments, from 
the materialism of circumstances, must aid the 
advancement of civilisation ; for civilisation does 
not consist in the perfectionnement of the mecha- 
nical arts of life, but in the cultivation of the 
higher faculties, of which the senses are but 
the agents and ministers. The splendid inven- 
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tions and endless applications of the present 
age would obtain for it merely the praise of 
ingenuity; but the simultaneous diffusion with 
these of a taste for poetry, music, and art, 
stamps the epoch as a period of indubitable 
progress. 

The analysis even of so ethereal a thing as 
beauty is no more impossible to one class of philo- 
sophers than that of light has proved to another ; 
and the former, in all probability, depends upon 
laws as simple as those of the latter; for the 
principles of nature are few and universal. 
The time has gone by when the mystery of 
beauty was committed wholly to the researches 
of the metaphysician, and some inquirers seem 
now inclined to revert even to those earlier 
dogmas which placed the secret in the keeping 
of the exact sciences. It has long been known 
that the Egyptian sculptors reduced proportion 
within such definite rules, that the parts of a 
single statue might be executed by different 
artists; and the school of Pythagoras — ^who 
studied in Egypt — taught that the foundation 
of proportion, both in sculpture and architec- 
ture, was geometry. 

VOL. I. K 
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Ideal beauty, a higher branch of the same 
subject, was still farther removed from the 
grasp of the judgment. Its discussion was sup- 
posed to be the province of the poets and 
transcendentalists ; and when actually met with 
in high art, it was set down as the result of 
a special inspiration which had nothing to do 
with the vulgar laws of nature. Ideal beauty, 
however, is now pretty generally acknowledged 
to be a real existence, in which the efforts of 
nature in the creation of the perfect are merely 
concentrated by the master in a single figure. 
The same thing, we would remark, occurs in 
landscape painting, and is there considered no 
mystery at alL The artist in this case does 
not copy, but select, from nature. He imagines 
such a combination of circumstances as never 
occurred in union, though all real in themselves, 
and thus produces out of actually existing 
materials a scene of ideal beauty. 

Let us only suppose what the result would be 
of the introduction of a feature that was not 
natural into the ideal of the human form. The 
piece would be at once condemned as "out of 
drawing ; " in other words, it would be stigma- 
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tised as wanting in the first principle of art. 
Such views of the question would seem to imply 
that the great artist must be deeply learned in 
the arcana of knowledge, and it may be asked 
how, in this case, it happened that the ancients — 
of a time when learning, such as it was, was con- 
fined to a few — ^have been the masters of more 
generally enlightened generations, and that their 
imapproachable works are still the objects of the 
fond despair of the modem world ? The answer 
is easy: That inborn genius is the teacher, or 
rather inspirer, of art. Thus Homer had no 
education in the common sense of the word — and 
neither had Bums; yet both, in certain depart- 
ments of the sister art, stand unrivalled and 
alone. These, however, are the cases of indi- 
viduals, occurring with an interval of 3000 years; 
and the collateral inquiry remains — under what 
circumstances was this divine quality developed 
among a whole people at one time, and what led 
to its decay and final extinction ? At this point 
the work which has suggested the train of 
thought we are indulging comes to our assistance, 
and — though not without some precautions — 
"we put ourselves under the guidance of a 
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masterly writer^ but occasionally an incorrect 
thinker.* 

The climate of Greece is supposed to have 
had some influence in forming the happy disposi- 
tion of the people. " Here," says Winckelmann, 
^^ where a temperature prevails which is balanced 
between winter and summer^ nature chose her 
central point ; and the nigher she approaches it, 
the more genial and joyous does she become, and 
the more general is her influence in producing 
conformations full of spirit and wit, and features 
strongly marked and rich in promise." In such a 
climate physical man acquires his fullest develop- 
ment, and physical beauty its richest character ; 
and in such a climate the powers of depictment 
and imagination would be in equal proportion 
with the glorious materials they had to work 
with. But too much importance^ we think, is 
attached to this idea. Climate does not in other 
countries generate genius, although it may de- 
velop form; and, as regards the fine arts, our- 
author forgets that the palmy period of sculpture, 

• The History of Ancient Art among the Greeks. Trans- 
lated from the German of John Winckelmann, by G. Henry 
Lodge. 
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beginning with Phidias, lasted only for a certain 
time ; and that the painting of the early Greeks, 
exemplified in the works of Apollodorus, Zeuxis, 
and Apelles, of which not a fragment has been 
preserved, exists only in the traditionary praises 
of Lucian, Pliny, and Ausonius. 

But the climate of Grreece was not too cold to 
repress the animal spirits, nor too warm to ener- 
vate. The people did not, like more western 
nations, shroud their forms in heavy clothing, nor, 
like more eastern, commit the manly and graceful 
exercises to slaves and hirelings. The richest, 
noblest, and wisest strove in the public games, 
and the taste for beauty in the human form grew 
by what it fed on. In their histories, they men- 
tion with applause those whom this quality dis- 
tinguished as favourites of the gods ; women con- 
tended publicly for the prize of beauty; the 
Spartan matrons placed in their sleeping-rooms 
the images of the most graceful deities; and 
even men were known by a name derived from 
some perfection of shape or feature. Of these 
last one received an appellation which has been 
transferred in meaning, by the different genius of 
English poetry, to the fairer sex : — 
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''A thousand graces smt 

Under the shadoirs of her even brows." 

This love of beauty was conjoined with gentle 
hearts and joyous dispositions. Kindly in peace, 
and humane in war, they formed a remarkable 
contrast to their futiure masters, the Bomans ; and 
when it was first proposed to introduce the gladi- 
atorial exhibitions of the latter at Corinth, some 
horrified Greek obsenred that they must first 
throw down the altars of Mercy and Pity. 

The attention of this beauty-loving people was 
early turned to sculpture as a means of perpetu- 
ating the memory of the charms they almost 
worshipped. Statues became the universal ex- 
pression, not only of admiration, but even of 
family affection. Mothers set up the images of 
their children in the temples; and whole towns 
and provinces joined in honouring in this manner 
the victors at the public games. The sculptors 
were the sole bestowers of that enduring fisime 
which mortals call immortality. Philosophy and 
literature were subordinate to art ; and to obtain 
a prize beyond what these could give, Pythagoras 
contended at Ells, and Plato appeared among the 
combatants at the Isthmian and Pythian games. 
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Such statues were always portraits^ and so like- 
wise were the representations of the successful 
horses at the chariot-races. Even the supersti- 
tion of the Greeks contributed to dignify art. 
The early images of the deities^ whose authors 
were unknown^ were supposed to have fallen from 
heaven; and even those by known artists were 
understood to be filled with the godhead they 
represented. How sensibly must the honour in 
which art was held have acted upon the artists I 
The contentions for the prizes of beauty and skill 
must have been tame in comparison with those of 
genius. 

Let it be understood that the praises bestowed 
upon a successful artist^ universal as they were, 
were no ^vulgar and ignorant outcry of fashion. 
, The learning and wisdom of the time were com- 
prised within a small compass^ for there were 
few books to study, and a brief space, therefore, 
sufficed for all necessary culture. Men did 
not require to grow gray in thought before 
they were considered competent to lead the 
nation ; and thus we hear of mere lads gaining 
battles ; of a commander-in-chief of the age of 
twenty-four; and of the chief of the Achaean 
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League — Aratus — ^being scarcely twenty. It is 
curious to remark the recurrence of this pheno- 
menon in our own day in England^ though 
arising from a very diflferent cause. ' The present 
is the age. of extraction and simplification. The 
multitude of books that have inundated the 
world are all robbed, by a process of distillation, 
of their actual spirit; and the result is pre- 
sented to the new generation in a cheap, at- 
tractive, and intelligible form. It is almost as 
easy now to be wise and learned as it was in 
ancient Greece; and thus we see every day 
young men stepping forward into public life 
from the most uncongenial positions, and dis- 
playing a readiness and familiarity in business 
which were formerly supposed to boj^^the ex- 
cluBivc attributes of mature years and prolonged 
study. 

We now come to the crowning influence which 
carried Grecian art to perfection. This was 
the lofty spirit of independence which secured 
in most ages the freedom of the country. " The 
freedom," says Winckelmann, ^^ which gave birth 
to great events, political changes, and jealousy 
among the Greeks, planted, as it were, in the 
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very production of these efforts, the germ of 
noble and elevated sentiments. As the sight 
of the boundless surface of the sea, and the 
dashing of its proud waves upon the rocky 
shore, expand our views, and carry the soul 
away from, and above, inferior objects, so it 
was impossible to think ignobly in the presence 
of deeds so great and men so distinguished." 
So long as Greece was free, or even underwent 
brief vicissitudes of tyranny, art continued to 
advance till it attained to perfection; but when 
the country fell permanently under the Roman 
yoke, art gradually expired. It is a plant to 
which light and air are necessary, and if trans- 
ferred to a dungeon, it withers and dies. 

It must not be supposed that the period of 
perfection of which we have spoken dawned 
all at once. The germ of genius was in the 
national mind, but it required time for develop- 
ment ; and manifold were the efforts of sculpture 
in the interval between the representation of 
Castor and Pollux by two wooden posts with 
a cross-beam at the top, and the production in 
marble of " the statue which enchants the 
world." The statues of the victors in the games,' 
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as we have observed, were portraits, and so 
likewise may have been those of the priests 
and priestesses of the temples; but the images 
of the gods were creations of ideal beauty, 
or that perfection of beauty which surpasses 
nature, inasmuch as it concentrates her scattered 
gifts in a single form. But the fine imagination 
of the Greeks did not stop here. They revelled 
in beauty with a. kind of intoxication ; and in 
the images of certain gods, such as Apollo and 
Bacchus, as well as in the Hermaphrodite 
statues, they blended the forms of the two 
sexes, and thus composed out of nature's own 
materials an imaginary being peculiarly their 
own. But let us hear the description of our 
German enthusiast of one of the ideals of the 
Greeks : " I could wish in this place," says he, 
*^ to describe beauty the like of which can hardly 
have had human origin. It is a winged genius 
in the villa Borghese, of the size of a well-made 
youth. If the imagination, filled with the single 
beauties everywhere displayed in nature, and 
occupied in the contemplation of that beauty 
which flows from God, and leads to God, were 
to shape during sleep a vision of an angel^ 
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whose countenance was brightened by the 
divine effulgence, and whose form was seemingly 
an effluence from the source of the highest 
harmony— in such a form let the reader set 
before himself this lovely image. It might be 
said that nature, with God's approval, had 
feshioned it after the beauty of the angels. 

This high and holy quality of beauty has 
been long the subject of controversy. Men 
have sought to embody it in a definition, and 
numerous theories have been propounded, by 
which the authors imagined that they had 
solved the problem. It is natural that we 
should wish to know what it is we unconsciously 
admire, and why it is that we do so; but no 
explanation has as yet been made public^ that 
can satisfy the judgment or engage permanently 
the attention. One of the latest adventurers 
in this difficult field is Winckelmann himself; 
but although his premises are indisputable, and 
his sketch of the history of the beautiful in 
art both strikii^g and correct, he has been no 
more successful than his predecessors. Indeed 
the question of "what is beauty?" seems to 
have been abandoned as hopeless, and both 
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Winckelmann and Haydon, after floundering 
from obscurity to obscurity, have been satisfied 
with telling us where beauty is. The former 
supposes it to reside in the youthful form, '^in 
which everything is, and is yet to come — 
appears, and yet does not appear," and where 
^^the conformation is^ as it were, suspended 
between youth and maturity." He does not 
deny its existence in other periods of life ; but 
youth is the grand central point, and the fitrther 
from this the rays of beauty diverge, the fainter 
they become. 

To this dogma it has been objected that, in 
the works of the ancients themselves — more 
especially in the Venus, the second daughter 
of Niobe — the palm is clearly seen to belong 
to maturity. But we venture to impugn it on 
wider grounds. Even supposing beauty to be 
confined to the human form, it belongs to all 
ages and states — even to declining years— even 
' to death itself. In the latter it perhaps reaches 
its acm^ and the "rapture of repose" we see 
in the coflin, before the commencement of decay, 
is more lovely than the brightest flush of youth. 
But beauty is not confined to the human form ; 
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it is a universal principle, which pervades all 
nature ; and the dogma which assigns it to a 
particular period of man's life must be tried 
by its application to every other object and 
condition which exhibit the phenomena of youth 
and decay. Winckelmann's idea, therefore, we 
condemn as unphilosophical ; and for the same 
reason that of Haydon, who declared that beauty 
resides only in the female form ; and that when 
seen elsewhere, in any individual of the whole 
animate world, it is in exact proportion to the 
resemblance of that individual to woman. 

The most curious, however, of all theories of 
beauty is, we believe, the latest — the one pro- 
pounded by Dr. Knox, and now reproduced in an 
appendix to his translation of Dr. Fan's work on 
anatomy.* "All those beauteous and perfect 
external forms," says he, — "this decorated ex- 
terior, which nature intended man to see, con- 
cealing from him the machinery lying beneath 
the surface — owe their beauty to many circum- 

• The Anatomy of the External Fonns of Man, intended 
for the Use of Artists, Painters, and Sculptors. By Dr. J. Fau. 
Edited, with Additions, by Robert Knox, M.D. With an 
Atlas of Twenty-eight Plates. 4to. London : Baillifere. 1849. 
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stances, which I need not here further refer 
to, but chiefly, as a sine qua nartf to the cellulo^ 
adipose elastic layer interposed between the inte- 
ffument and the aponeurotic sheaths and muscles.** 
Here are words to conjure with! But lest the 
reader should turn over the leaf in dismay, we 
sliall explain that our author means simply to say 
that beauty mainly consists in the concealment of 
the internal structures of the human &ame. 
This theory, he says, " is based on transcendental 
anatomy, and on an analysis of human feelings 
and instincts. Apply it to the living model, and 
test its truth; apply it to modem sculpture; 
above all, to the antique, from a profound study 
of whose sculptured forms I first drew the 
materials of this work." 

Such are the notions of a professional ana- 
tomist, to whom the play of a muscle in the 
graceful attitudes of youth, or the course of 
a blue vein over a virgin bosom, recalls the 
horrible mysteries of the dissecting table! But 
to the uninitiated such muscular movements, 
even when unpleasing from their extravagance, 
suggest nothing to disgust; and such meander- 
ing veins are, and always have been, nothing 
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less than poetical. When a blush rises into 
the ingenuous face, we do not associate it with 
a determination of blood; a smile receives no 
illustration in our fancy from the demonstra- 
tions of the knife; and a tear suggests to us 
no hint of the analysis or organs of the secre- 
tion. Dr. Ejiox, however, though wrong in 
theory, is right as to fact. In youth, the 
muscles and sinews are far from being ob- 
trusive, either in the living model or the 
statue, and they are but little obvious in the 
ideal beauty of the ancients even when it re- 
fers to maturity. The reason is, that tran- 
quillity and repose were the grand principles 
of the old sculptors' art. Even the dancing 
nymphs do their spiriting gently; Laocoon's 
sufferings, though agonising, are mute ; and the 
daughters of Niobe are as still as the death 
they dread. This was one of the most re- 
markable characteristics of Grecian art, and it 
is the one most commonly disregarded by the 
modems, with whom all is excitement and ex- 
travagance. In Greece it arose out of the 
national manners, at a time when hasty walk- 
ing or hurried speaking was reckoned a vul- 
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garity, and when a calm, self-possessed man- 
ner indicated high-breeding. 

Dr. Knox, having told ns what beauty is^ 
proceed^ like his predecessors, to show where 
it resides; and here he agrees so far with 
Ilaydon, although giving it a more limited 
range. " The absolutely beautifbl,'* says he, 
"I phce in the full-grown woman only, in 
that figure whose fully-developed proportions 
n&iiufy the most fastidious taste for form ; 
whose expression no language can describe, yet 
is understood by all; in whom the emblems 
of ever-blooming youth — that youth so cherished, 
so loved^ so adored — still remain, thus com- 
bining all possible attractions." J£ such mean 
and restricted views could be accepted at all, 
this one is certainly the most natural and pro- 
bable. 

It will not be supposed that, where so many 
men of genius have failed, we shall hazard an 
opinion with any confidence, or with anything 
but hesitation and humility. It strikes us, 
however, that the cause of the failure may lie 
in the want of elevated views both of nature 
and art — views apart from the enthusiasm, real 
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or pretended, of connoisseurship ; and we may 
venture, therefore, to offer a suggestion which 
has little reference to learning or study. 

The writers we have mentioned, as well as 
others who preceded them, describe the chief 
component parts of beauty as consisting of pro- 
portion, colour, and expression. But if you 
detach &om a thing any one component part, you 
leave it imperfect : in the chemistry of nature, 
for instance, such withdrawal, in the case of the 
gases that compose air and water, would destroy 
the whole animated world. How does this apply 
to art? The masterpieces of the ancients, the 
exponents to all mankind of the idea of beauty, 
are generally in discoloured marble, sometimes in 
bronze — ^where, then, is colour as a component 
part? If expression were detached from them, is 
it not obvious that this would change merely the 
moral character, without affecting in the smallest 
d^ree the physical beauty? What remains is 
neither marble nor bronze — it is proportion* If 
eo, Proportion is Beauty. K the living model, 
however finely formed, were, by some caprice of 
nature, to appear of a green colour, it would still 
be beaotiful to the eye of taste, however abhor- 
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rent to the natural instincts. We have a strong 
suspicion that it is the confounding of taste with 
instinct which has restricted the views on this 
subject of so many talented men, and which, 
more especially, has imprisoned beauty in the 
youthful and female forms. 

That the Greeks possessed mathematical rules 
of art — a supposition which is sneered at by Dr. 
Knox — we have no doubt ; and the fact is ren- 
dered probable by a circumstance adverted to by 
himself as weU as others — namely, the absolute 
identity, in feature and character, of all the 
statues of the same god. This identity is so 
remarkable, that if the whole of one of these 
sculptures were lost, with the exception of a por- 
tion of the hair, the deity represented could be at 
once distinguished by a connoisseur I But setting 
aside this question, it is hardly reasonable to sup- 
pose that mathematical rules could enable the 
artist to give the Vatican Apollo his cloudland 
step, or the Atalanta her gliding motion. Such 
rules are, as it were, the body of beauty, but 
genius breathed into it a living soul. We have 
seen by what happy combinations and coinci- 
dences this genius was able to develop itself in 
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the Greeks; but with nations differing from them in 
climate, constitution, religion, manners, and free- 
dom^ the process wiU not be the same. The feel- 
ing of ideal beauty is not an instinct. It must 
come by study, by meditation, by abstraction 
from low desires. It must come with the great 
truth that beauty, so far from being confined to 
persons and places, is universal and ubiquitous. 
It must come with the power to separate it from 
the association of a passion with which it has no 
necessary connection — the passion of love. 

We cannot conceive how any^ person capable of 
appreciating high art can contemplate the master- 
pieces of the ' ancients with any reference to 
earthly passion, or look upon the beauty with 
which they are clothed as any other than a portion 
of the beauty with which God has clothed the 
universe — ^the beauty which marks it as his own, 
by the consanguinity there naturally exists be- 
tween the master and his work. The educated 
and enlightened African may comprehend this 
beauty, but he will not love the less fondly his dusky 
wife and the dark imps she has given him. Among 
ourselves, the lover and his betrothed may gaze 
enraptured, and together, upon the Medicean 
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YenuB ; but no thought will arise in the mind of 
either as to the possilnlitj of a dangerous compari^ 
son being suggested between the woman and the 
goddess. It is possible, in the progress of ages, that 
as the populsction of the world becomes more and 
more intermixed, the style of beauty may approxi- 
mate more and more to the Greek model ; but in 
each passing age the various races and countries 
will be governed in their sympathies, as at present^ 
by laws of their own. Thus in England the 
chiselled face may be an object of delight and 
admiration, but love will be far more readily 
inspired by the moulded features of the Anglo- 
Saxon physiognomy. 

To conclude, ideal beauty is simply the highest 
beauty in nature ; and althousrh it may be com- 
prehended intuitively by genius, we must approach 
it, in ordinary circumstances, through the cultivar 
tion of taste. In making this approach^ we rise 
in general refinement and enlightenment; for 
nothing mean or base may draw near that divine 
presence. Governments would do well to under- 
stand this. They would do well to familiarise the 
million with the works in which beauty resides. 
They would do well, with views analogous to 
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those of the Spartan matrons — who set up In 
their sleeping-rooms an Apollo, a Bacchus, a 
Nereus, or a Narcissus — to place as many of the 
masterpieces of art as they can collect before the 
people, to the end that they may bring forth great 
thoughts and noble deeds. 
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d^Iefrentl Chapter. 

THE ART OF ROMANTIC FICTION. 

The absence of true criticism in our litera- 
ture is perhaps more obvious in Fiction than 
in any other department of it. Everybody 
writes fiction : " it is as easy as lying." When 
the boy and girl have left school, and look 
around for the first time upon society, they sit 
down at once to dash into three volumes an 
account of its life and manners, tracing out 
the springs of action, and anatomising the senti- 
ments and passions. They know, if they know 
anjrthing at all, that their theme is philosophy 
in action, and their Mr. A's and Lady B's the 
algebra of morals. But, after all, it is only 
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fiction they aspire to deal with; and they have 
no mistrust of the powers that have been 
exercised, from the age of dolls up to that of 
sweethearts, in peopling the small area in which 
they lived, moved, and had their being, with 
shadows and mockeries! 

If the authors do not hesitate, why should 
the reviewers ? If it is so easy to write fiction, 
surely it is still easier to estimate it when 
written; and accordingly the journalist, who 
would look with respectful suspicion upon a 
work in philosophy, declares, without a moment's 
hesitation, his opinion of a novel. The opinions, 
however, with which the public are thus favoured, 
are rarely consonant; and the reason is, that 
they usually spring from individual tastes or 
fancies, irrespective of any general principle of 
criticism; just as Lamb might have pronounced 
Scott to be a confused writer, because he him- 
self was bewildered, rather than interested, by 
his narratives. In an old number of the ^^Edin- 
burgh Review," there is an attempt to gene- 
ralise on the subject, introduced in an essay 
on the "Iliad and Odyssey," to which are 
appended, oddly enough, some specimens of a 
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romance of the day. The attempt, however, is 
partial; and to us it conveys the idea that 
the writer had not sufficiently elaborated his 
theory, to have any very distinct notions him- 
self on what he would communicate to his 
readers. He divides works of fiction, "as to 
their peculiar merits" — that is to say, as to 
their construction, apart fi*om considerations of 
subject and style of composition — ^into those 
whose principal aim is excellence in plot, in 
character, or in scenery. But no novelist, prac- 
tically speaking, aims at anything else than to 
tell his story well and effectively, however his 
peculiar genius may lead him to excel in one 
of the three assumed conditions of success, and 
fail in the other two. As to that which relates 
•to scenery, the critic includes in it not only 
the playhouse properties of picture, dresses, and 
other physical appliances, but the fancies and 
reflections that give its moral colouring to the 
piece. This involves a manifest error ; for 
these two kinds of colouring are not only dis- 
tinct in themselves, but in their higher qualities 
are ahnost never found in union. It would in 
our opinion, therefore, answer better the pur- 
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pose of criticism to consider the conditions 
of success as fourfold; namely, plot, cha- 
racter, moral colouring, and material colour- 
ing. 

We remember having been much amused by 
the ingenious theory touching the production of 
what may be called optical musicy by present- 
ing certain colours to the eye in artistical 
sequence, so as to have a similar effect to that 
of the notes of the piano upon the ear. This 
silent music was to be played by the fingers, 
like an instrument of sound; and the beholder 
was expected to be softened or stirred by the 
mystic harmonies of colour, in the same way, 
and to the same degree, as if he was listening 
to the piece of a master. Fanciful as the 
notion may seem, it is not without its founda- 
tion in truth; and perhaps, when we are more 
highly educated in aBSthetics, and our percep- 
tions have become in consequence more acute 
and refined, men may revert to the subject as 
at least a possible means of extending their 
enjoyments. A similar harmony is unconsciously 
extracted from an extended view of natural 
objects— spread out before us, for instance, in 
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a wide and varied landscape. The picture does 
not come upon us in one impression. We 
separate its parts ; we bring together its affinities; 
we arrange its contrasts and sympathies; and 
the pleasure we receive is in proportion to the 
refinement of our taste, and the. unconscious 
skiU we exercise in its gratification. The 
work of an artist is of the same kind, but 
more determinate in its object. He does not 
collect, but select, the parts of the landscape. 
He fixes perhaps upon some special feature; 
but even then he is not a mere imitator of the 
physical realities before him. The position of 
a tree, the inclination of a branch, the intro- 
duction of a figure, the form of the clouds, 
the calm still blue of the heavens — all these, 
and a thousand other similar circumstances, as 
trivial in appearance to the uninspired or unedu- 
cated eye, may give its character to the piece. 
The artist, in fact, does by rule what the Idle 
spectator does by instinct. Were this not the 
case, he would create — or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, construct — only for his own gratification; 
for he would be without his world of admirers 
to cheer him on by their applause, and advance 
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in knowledge and refinement, and in virtue 
and happiness, by his aid. 

A strict analogy may be traced between the 
artist in forms and colours and the writer of 
fiction. Human life is the wide and varied 
landscape from which the novelist selects his 
incidents, characters, and hues ; and on the taste 
and skill with which these are combined^ so as 
to form one picture^ depends his success. He 
is no more to follow "nature," as the phrase 
is — ^by which is meant mere physical reality — 
than the painter. He must select, adjust, in- 
terweave. He must be possessed with a con- 
sciousness that the whole of the landscape be- 
fore him — in other words, the whole of human 
life — is at his disposal; that he is not a sur- 
veyor, or land-measurer, or statistician ; but 
that, however circumscribed may be the scene 
he has chosen, it is his business to take care 
that there is a sympathy, a harmony, a one- 
ness in its parts, which will form a perfect en- 
chainement of interest in the whole. 

In writing biography, or in relating in con- 
versation the history of one of our acquaint- 
ances, we are not permitted to sacrifice the 
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true for the sake of artistic effect, any more 
than a surveyor is permitted to transform or 
transpose the parts of an architectural drawing 
for the sake of the picturesque. We relate the 
circumstances just as they occurred; although 
adorning them, according to our own taste, 
with the elegancies of language, and flinging 
upon them the incidental colouring of sentiment 
and description. Fiction, however, is widely 
different from biography. There we have not 
only the colours, but the incidents and their 
sequence, at our own disposal, and it is our 
business to select and arrange them according 
to the rules of art. This seems a trite ob- 
servation; but we can undertake to say, from 
a somewhat wide experience, that it is very 
rarely applied. The sequence of incidents, or, 
in other words. Plot, is misunderstood even by 
the critic whom we have alluded to above. He 
declares the plot of "Quentin Durward," for 
instance, to be absurd, when it is in reality 
a perfect masterpiece of the art. We of course 
do not talk of the incidents themselves, but of 
their sequence and connection. We do not 
praise the object in view — which is simply that 
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of getting a commonplace adventurer married 
to a commonplace heiress — but the skill exer- 
cised in bringing even the most trivial circmn- 
staQces, as well as the great events of the 
piece^ to bear upon that object. Thus, in esti- 
mating the science which has constructed a 
bridge, we do not take the purpose of the 
work into account; for that belongs to an in- 
quiry of a totally different nature. 

An artistically-constructed plot resembles the 
arch of a bridge in this : that ,all its parts are 
necessary. We may indulge our taste or fancy 
as much as we please in extrinsic ornament; 
but the real works of the construction, whether 
this be literary or scientific, must form an in- 
dispensable part of the whole. The best test 
to which to put a fictitious narrative, is to 
deprive it of a leading incident; and if it 
stands under the deprivation, its construction 
is not artistic, and it must be condemned in 
point of plot. An illustration of this fact may 
be found in the works of nature herself. An 
imperfect animal (such as a centipede) may 
have any number of limbs the trunk will carry, 
and in many tribes the loss of a limb is 
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attended with no inconvenience, and, indeed, 
with no permanent derangement even of sym- 
metry, since it grows again. But as we ascend 
in the scale of being, the Great Architect is 
not so lavish. The limbs become fewer as 
they become more valuable; and, in the most 
perfect of all developments, they are in exact 
proportion to the requirements and necessities 
of the species. The human body resembles a 
perfect fiction, where all the parts are neces- 
sary, congruous, and symmetrical. 

It is curious that Scott himself, the greatest 
master of plot in our language, was not aware 
of its value in fiction.* But the gifted novelist 
wanted a philosophical and inquiring mind, just 
as the world-renowned author was destitute of 
a sense of the intellectual grandeur of litera- 
ture. Among the novels he commends most 
highly as novels is "Marriage;" a work which, 
though abounding in character, fulfils no other 



♦ It must be admitted that the fourth volume of the " Heart 
of Mid-Lothian " has hardly any connection with the plot : 
bnt it appears to have been written merely to fill up to the 
length of the former series, and for the sake of pecuniary- 
gain. 
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condition of the fictitious narrative. In "Mar- 
riage," the heroine is brought up in the High- 
lands of Scotland, having been deserted by her 
fashionable mother. In due time she repairs 
to London to seek this parent, and is met 
with coldness or dislike. She falls in love 
with a gentleman, whose mother desires their 
union; but the fear that her suitor is in- 
fluenced only by sentiments of filial obedience, 
makes her hesitate; till at length, being acci- 
dentally convinced of his affection, the marriage 
takes place, and the story ends. This is the 
plot of " Marriage." Everything else in the 
book is extraneous. The sketches of character 
throughout, however, are striking, and some- 
times excellent; and the reader, led on from 
one to another, fancies he is interested in the 
narrative, till, on looking back at the end, he 
sees only some unconnected groups or indivi- 
duals dotting the distance in his memory. 

If character were the most important condi- 
tion of success, we should have to place various 
contemporaneous names above that of Scott. 
Scott never reached the philosophical depth 
either of Godwin or Bulwer Lytton (two com- 
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pletely opposite writers) ; and there are many 
of the characters of Dickens and Thackeray 
which would not lose by comparison with those 
of the Waverley Novels. Scott, in fact, may 
be said to stand higher as a painter of manners 
than of character; but it is the completeness 
of his fictions as works of art — the indestructible 
web, so to speak, of their story — which, not- 
withstanding some deficiencies in character, and 
at least moral colouring, places him at the 
head of the artists of this century, and will 
make the world recur to him again and again 
when successive schools, after flourishing for 
awhile, sink and disappear. This distinction 
between character and manners was felt before 
the time of Scott by Johnson; although in 
the illustration he gives, the conversational 
oracle appears to confound elaboration with 
profundity, preferring the surface-carving of 
Richardson to the artistical completeness of 
Fielding. " There was as great a difference 
between them," says he, "as between a man 
who knew how a watch was made, and a man 
who could tell the hour by looking on the 
dial-plate I " But Johnson felt the philosophical 
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fact, though misled in its application by his 
customary prejudice, and he shows why man- 
ners will always have the advantage in popu- 
larity over character; characters of manners 
being "understood by a more superficial ob- 
server than characters of nature, where a man 
must dive into the recesses of the human 
heart" 

We are not sure, indeed, that character, in 
the highest sense of the term, belongs to prose 
fictitious narrative at all. Manners are the mate- 
rial indication and outward garb of character, 
and have their natural place in a story of the 
events of human life; but the depths of the 
mind can only be explored and revealed in a 
metaphysical essay or a poem. "Macbeth" — 
" Othello " — " Lear " — these are narratives, and 
in a certain sense monologues, of character. 
In them, all things are subordinate to a single 
end. The design is not so much to relate a 
story of human life, as to dive into the arcana 
of the human mind. The persons of the drama 
are brought in for the purpose of ministering 
to one personage; and the action is described, 
not as interesting in itself, but merely as the 
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vehicle of an idea which could not otherwise 
be revealed to the senses. In prose fiction, 
character — always speaking of it in the highest 
sense of the term — is never duly appreciated, 
otherwise " Mandeville," for instance, would 
not now lie buried in the dust of thirty 
years. The only reason that need be given is, 
that it can neither in itself fulfil the conditions 
of romance, nor consent to the conmion rules 
of co-operation. 

After plot and character comes Moral Colour- 
ing, in which the author sometimes appears as 
an interpreter of exoteric symbols, and some- 
times traverses the stage like the chorus of a 
Greek tragedy, the popular expression of intel- 
ligence and sympathy. This is a more impor- 
tant part of the fictitious narrative than it 
would at first sight appear; and the reason is, 
that its mode of operation is not always obvi- 
ous. It would be easy to dispute a direct 
proposition, or guard against a false corollary ; 
but the moral colouring is sometimes so closely 
interwoven in the action described, that its 
source is imperceptible. The slightest possible 
exaggeration, for instance, will not unfrequently 
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make a virtuous action ridiculous. The colour- 
ing is thus given in the mode of representing 
circumstances, as well as in avowed sentiments 
or comments, and may be described as being 
reflected through the prism of the author's indi" 
viduality. This affords a very tempting outlet 
for self-esteem. Y^oung writers, when young 
persons, always begin with novels and moral 
essays — ^the very things of all others which 
they cannot by possibility know anything about; 
and when they betake themselves to fiction, 
they can never refrain from favouring the 
world with choice bits of their idiosyncrasy. 
The time has been, indeed, when this accessory 
to fiction was esteemed capable of sufficing for 
all, and when sentimental novels were supposed 
to require little or no aid from plot, character, 
or material colouring. In Scott this rule is 
reversed. His sentiment is neither profound 
nor always even correct. He does not reason, 
but describe. His field is action, not thought. 
He knew intuitively that the exterior life was 
the province of romance, and that, when 
romance went deeper, it strayed into the bounds 
of poetry. But the line must not be harshly 
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drawn, for there will always be a debatable 
ground between the two regions of art : and 
here was the weak point of Scott in his lite- 
rary character, for his poems themselves are 
merely romances in rhyme. 

The Material Colouring is to fiction what the 
scenery, dresses, and decorations are to the 
drama; and the greatest living master in this 
department of the art — far superior even to Scott 
(though far inferior to Defoe) — is the American 
novellist. Cooper. Knowing nothing of the re- 
quirements of plot, and very little of manners ; 
with hardly the faintest notion of ethography, or 
the depictment of mental character, and destitute 
of the depth of mind required in moral colouring, 
it is wonderful how much he does, even in narra- 
tive, by the mere aid of scenery. The desert and 
the ocean seem in his hands endowed with life ; 
their phenomena are the material agents of the 
story ; and the human beings who wander over 
their bosom seem hardly necessary as a point of 
human interest. The vessel at sea, or the wagon 
in the prairie, is the true personage of the piece ; 
and even if we were to divest these of every con- 
nection with social life, they would still rivet our 
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sympathy. Though so great, however, in the 
distinct branch of the art now referred to, Cooper 
is so poor even in character of manners, that the 
Americans themselves, if we may judge from a 
satirical poem recently published, begin to turn 
his pretensions as to this essential condition of 
romantic fiction into ridicule. 

Material colouring, however, has been elevaled 
in point of art by younger writers, although not 
rendered more subservient to the purposes of 
fictitious narrative. The pantheistic tendency of 
poetry has encroached upon the region of romance, 
and the sights and sounds of nature are now en- 
dowed with a mystical meaning, which, however 
adapted for the inner life, must diminish the effect 
of those external incidents that are the staple of 
fiction. Dickens is a master in this way ; but the 
more extravagant he is in the accessory, the less 
successful he is in the art. His reputation as a 
novellist will, in our opinion, rest ultimately upon 
"Oliver Twist" and "Nicholas Nickleby;" the 
overcharge in the kind of colouring alluded to, so 
obvious in his more recent productions, injuring 
them as works of art. 

We have now glanced rapidly at the principal 
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conditions of romantic fiction ; and if we only 
remember that the mun subject of this depart- 
ment of art is a narration of events^ we shall be 
at no loss to conclude that plot is the most im- 
portant of all. It is no excuse for a story inar- 
tistically constructed, that its incidents are true. 
If they are incapable of standing alone in their 
sequence, why present them in the form of a 
fiction ? This cannot arise fi*om our respect for the 
true, but from our confounding the true with the 
natural The truth of romance, however, is the 
truth of poetry, the truth of nature, and not the 
truth of individual facts. Neither sketches of 
character and manners, nor moral and material 
colouring, however good in themselves, will make 
a good romance. A painter of figures might as 
well depend upon his flesh-tints, drapery, and 
back-ground, without a knowledge of anatomy. 
Plot is the bones, sinews, muscles of the piece, 
and the other conditions give beauty and finish 
to the whole. We cannot give up too much to 
plot ; but the rest must be kept in due subordina- 
tion, and toned down, when necessary, so as to 
contribute to the general effect. 

Let us not be told that fictions succeed when 
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they are miere sketches of character — ^mere senti- 
mental rhapsodies — ^mere descriptions of scenery ; 
for we are not pointing out the way to popularity, 
but to improyement in art ; and not depreciating 
the merit of ethologists and colourists as such, 
but denying that they are, in the large sense of 
the word, artists. The fetters we would impose 
upon the noyellist are not restrictions upon genius 
any more than are the rules of the drama, of epic 
poetry, of pictorial art, or of the other provinces 
of taste. We would only suggest that there can 
be no steady improvement in any of these depart- 
ments without theoretical knowledge, and that it 
is the duty of criticism, as the handmaid of art, 
to proffer her assistance in the misty aspirations, 
the convulsive throes, and instinctive graspings of 
genius. The present would seem to be a favour- 
able time. The Germans, in their search after 
the mystical, have stumbled upon the natural, and 
borne the first torch of discovery into that mag- 
nificent mine, rich in all the more elegant and 
gem-like treasures of intellect. Systematised by 
them almost into a science, sesthetics, or the phi- 
losophy of art, is now extending throughout the 
whole world of taste ; and criticism, though not 
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aBSthetics — though nothing so high and holy — is 
based upon its laws, and bows reverently to its 
authority. Let criticism, then, prevent the waste 
of mind that has so long been going on. Let 
romantic fiction, under its tutelage, share in that 
progress which has now become an almost univer- 
sal law ; and let a department in literature, only 
second to epic poetry, assume a position of cor- 
responding dignity. 
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THE LODGINGS THAT WOULDN'T SUIT. 

My landlady was a little, spare, neat, clean- 
looking old woman, with the kind of superficial 
shkrpness of eye that bespeaks a person whose 
mind has always moved within the same small 
circle. When, or at what age, she began the 
business of letting furnished apartments, or 
whether she was bom in it, and grew up of 
nature and necessity a landlady, I do not 
know; but there she was, as intimate with 
her house, and everything that concerned it, as 
a limpet is with its shell, and as ignorant, 
too, as that exclusive animal is of the outside 
world. Her connection with that world was 
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of a peculiar kind. She never visited it but 
when driven by the force of circumstances, 
and then it was as a beleaguered garrison 
makes a sortie against the enemy. Her na- 
tural foes were the trades-people who dealt in 
anything she wanted, and the result of a con- 
flict between them, if it involved but the for- 
tunes of a halfpenny, coloured her whole day. 
It was not frequently, however, that she was 
driven to this aggressive warfare, for my land- 
lady was a great dealer at the door, and lived 
in a state of perpetual hostility with the ven- 
dors of sprats-O, and live soles. 

Her house, or at least the parlour floor 
which I inhabited, bore a curious resemblance 
to herself, being a little, spare, neat, clean- 
looking old floor. It consisted of a . sitting-room 
and bedroom in excellent preservation. What 
the age of the furniture may have been, it 
was impossible even to guess; but for all prac- 
tical purposes, it was as good as new. There 
was no gloss on it — there never is in a lodging- 
house — but neither was there a single grain of 
dust. Though kept constantly clean, it had 
never been rubbed in its life; and that was 
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the secret of its. longevity. The carpet, though 
as whole as the rest, was not in other re- 
spects so fortunate. Its colour was so com- 
pletely faded, that you could not tell what it 
had originally been; the pattern might have 
been matter of endless controversy; and it ex- 
hibited a decided gangway from the door to 
the fireplace. Its dimensions might be thought 
scanty, for it did not cover the entire floor; 
but then, it must be considered that this car- 
pet was intended for the comfort of the 
lodgers' feet, not of those of the six cane- 
bottomed chairs ranged at wide intervals along 
the walls. On the mantle-piece there stood a 
lion of Derbyshire spar, and flanking him on 
each side a vase of stoneware; the background 
being formed by a long, narrow, horizontal 
muTor, divided into three compartments, with 
a black frame. 

These apartments, for which I paid twelve 
shillings a week, were not particularly cheer- 
ful. They had, indeed, rather a cold solitary 
look; and sometimes in the morning at break- 
fast-time, I would fain even have prolonged 
the ministering of the dirty maid-of-all-work, 
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by asking questions. But Molly had doubtless 
been ordered not to speak to the lodgers, and 
therefore she answered curtly; and, slamming 
down, or whisking off the things, went her 
way. I had at length recourse to my land- 
lady herself, and found her so much more 
communicative, that I suddenly conceived the 
wild idea of being able to select from her 
reminiscences the materials for a story — with 
which I had already resolved to delight the 
public, if I could only think of a plot. She 
was not at all disinclined to speak. Indeed I 
believe she would have made no scruple of 
telling me the history of all her lodgers, from 
the epoch when things began to settle down 
after the Norman Conquest; for it was to 
some such period I referred in my own mind 
the first appearance in her window of " Lodg- 
ings to Let." But somehow her lodgers had 
no history to relate. Her favourite hero was 
a gentleman, who every now and then brought 
her in news from the world that parliament 
was going to impose a tax upon furnished 
lodgings. This was a very exciting subject. 
So far as it went> she was so unscrupulous a 
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democrat^ that I began to be fearful of poli- 
tical consequences if we were overheard; in- 
deed, she did not hesitate to set the whole 
boiling of them at defiance, saying,^ in answer 
to my caution, that if she w<xs took up in 
such a cause, she would soon let them know 
they had got the wrong sow by the ear! 

But since my landlady had not a story, 
why not tell it? There was in it a young 
gentleman — and a young lady — and a mother 
— and a journey — and a legacy: all the re- 
quisite materials, in short — only not mixed. 
It would be something new— wouldn't it? — to 
give a love-story without a word of love, with- 
out an incident, and without a denouement. 
Such was my landlady's no-story ; and we will 
get it out of her. 

"The lady and her daughter?" said she. 
"Well, I don't know as there is anything par- 
ticular to tell about them. They were respect- 
able people, and excellent lodgers; their rent 
was as punctual in coming as the Saturday ; 
they stayed fourteen months, and then they 
went away." 

"You have not mentioned their name?" 
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"Their name? Well, surety I must have 
known then* name when I went after the re- 
ference; but as they knew nobody, and were 
known to nobody, I soon forgot it. We 
called the mother the Parlour, and the daugh- 
ter the Young Lady; for, you see, at that 
time there was no other young lady in the 
house. Their occupation! As for that, the 
mother marketed, and the daughter sewed, sit- 
ting in the chair at the window. Sometimes 
they walked, sometimes they read, sometimes 
they . chatted. They did nothing else as I 
know of. They lived on their means, like 
other lodgers. All lodgers that stay fourteen 
months have means. You be so green, mister, 
you make me laugh sometimes!" 

"I only wanted to know what was their 
station, how they lived, and — " 

"Lived? oh, very respectable! A baked 
shoulder, we shall say, on the Sunday, with 
potatoes under it ; Monday, cold ; Tuesday, 
hashed; then, maybe, a pair of live sole for 
the Wednesday; Thursday, a dish of sassen- 
gers ; Friday, sprats-0 ; and on Saturday," 
bread and butter in the forenoon, with a save- 
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loy or a polony at tea, made up the week — 
respectable. I know what a lady is, mister" 
— here the landlady fixed her eye upon me 
severely — "and them were ladies I" 

" I have no . doubt at all of it ; and the 
young man was of course something like them 
selves ! " 

"He was like nothing but a mystery at 
the Coburg! I don't know as even he were 
a young man. He might just as well have 
been a middle-aged or an elderly man. There 
he sat at the parlour window opposite, with a 
book in his hand; but it was easy to see 
that it was our window he was reading, where 
the young lady was sitting, as I have told 
you, sewing in her chair. Day after day, 
week after week, month after month, there was 
he looking, and looking, and looking; till the 
picture, I daresay, gathered upon his eye, and 
he could see little else in the world." 

"The young lady, I hope, returned the 
looks?" 

"She, poor dear! Lor' love you, she was 
so short-sighted that she could not tell whe- 
ther it were a house or a hedge on the 
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Other side of the street. She did so laugh 
when I told her there was a young man 
a-looking at her! Then, when she turned her 
poor blind eyes in the direction, promiscuous 
like, how he snatched away his head, as if he 
had been a-stealing something 1 It was a great 
misfortune for him that I had put my oar in, 
for all his long, lonely, quiet looks were now 
at an end. The young lady could not re&ain 
from turning her head sometimes; and every 
time she did so, it gave him such a spasm I 
but when, at last, she got up, now and then, 
as if to look, full length, at something in the 
street, he fairly bolted off from the window. 
He could not stand that by no manner of 
means ; little knowing, poor soul I that the 
eyes that had bewitched him did not carry 
hal&way across, the street." 

"That is excellent, mistress," said I, for we 
were evidently coming to the pith of the 
story; "but they no doubt met at last?" 

" You shall hear — you shall hear," replied 
my landlady ; " but I must first tell you, that 
one day, when he had been driven away out 
of sight by the full length of the young lady, 
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I went out for a couple of chops to their 
dinners. Well, I was ever so long gone — for 
I was not to be done so easily out of a 
ha'penny a pound — but in coming home^ as 
the young lady was still sewing away, I thought 
I would just pass by the other side before 
crossing over. And so, mister, while going by 
the house, I looked in at his window promis- 
cuous — and there was a sight to seel He had 
retired to the other end of the room, where 
he was sitting with his back to the wall, his 
two elbows on a table before him, and his 
chin resting on his knuckles; and thus had 
he been staring for an hour right across the 
street, unseen and alone, with that young lady 
before him, like a vision of his own calling 
up. As for the meeting of the two — " 

" Stop, mistress I Before you come to that, 
describe the young man." 

"The young man, if he were a young man, 
was a grave, steady, sedate, quiet individual, 
who might have been all ages from twenty- 
five to fifty. He wore black clothes and a 
white cravat ; his hat was always as smooth 
as satin; his boots looked as if they had been 
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French polished; his hair was brown, and 
combed smooth; his fisu^e gray; and he walked 
as if he was measuring the pavement with his 
steps. He left the house at one hour, and 
returned at another, neither a minute earlier 
nor later ; and he indulged his poor heart 
with the young lady for the very same space 
of time every day." 

" And the heroine 1 " 

"The what, mister?" 

"The young lady — I beg pardon." 

" Oh, she was a nice sort of person, of two 
or three and twenty; light-hearted, but quiet 
in her manners; with a good complexion; 
pretty enough features, taking them altogether; 
and light-blue eyes, with the hazy appearance 
of short-sight." 

"Then go on to the meeting!" 

"Fm Brcoming to it. It was one day that 
the Parlour and the Young Lady were out; 
and the live sole being fried beautiful, I was 
standing at the window, wondenng what ever 
could be keeping them, and it just one. So, 
as the church-clock struck, I sees my young 
man, as usual, open his door and come out, 
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and after a sweeping glance with the tail of 
his eye at our window, walk away down the 
street, so steady that one or two stepped out 
of his line, thinking he was armeasuring the 
pavement. Well, who should be coming, right 
in his front, as if for the express purpose of 
meeting him, but our two iadies I I declare, 
it put me in mind of the appointment in the 
paper, for the sake of Matrimony, with some- 
body as has honourable intentions, and means 
secrecy. The young man went on for a while, 
as if he meant to cut right through between 
the mother and daughter; but his courage 
failed him at last, and he stopped at a win- 
dow, and stared in at the bill, ^Day-school 
for Young Ladies,' till they had passed some 
time. He then set off again, and disappeared 
without turning his head." 

*^And is this the meeting, mistress?" said I, 
with some indignation. 

" To be sure it is," said my landlady, " and the 
only meeting they ever had; for that very day 
the Parlour received a letter from France, or 
Scotland, or some other place abroad, which 
made her give me a week's warning; and at 
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the end of that time, ihej went off, and I never 
saw them more.** 

"And is this your story, mistress?** said I, 
getting into a downright rage. 

" I told you from the first, mister,** replied 
my landlady, flaring up, "that I had no story 
to tell ; and if you don't choose to hear the end 
of it, you may do the other thing ! " 

" It is the end, my dear madam, that I am 
dying to hear. You have so interesting a way 
with you, that really — ^*' 

"Well, well. It was eight months before I 
heard anything about the ladies; but then I 
had a few lines from the Parlour, telling me 
that she had given up all thoughts of returning 
to London, as her daughter was now well 
married, and she was to live with her. I hardly 
knew at first what the letter was about, or who 
it was from; for the young man had gone 
too, soon after them — to one of the midland 
counties, I heard — and what with crosses of my 
own, and the tax that was agoing to be laid 
upon lodgings, I had forgotten all about them. 
By the end of a year, things were very dull 
with me. The parlours were empty, and the 
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two-pair-back had gone off without paying his 
rent. One day I was sitting alone, for the 
girl was out, and thinking to myself whatever 
was to be done; when, all of a sudden^ a knock 
came to the door, that made my heart leap to 
my mouth. Not that it was a loud, long knock, 
clatter, clatter, clatter; nor a postman's knock, 
ra — ^tatt ; nor a knock like yours, mister, rat-at- 
at-at: it was three moderate, leisurely strokes 
of the knocker, with precisely the same number 
of seconds between them ; and I could have 
sworn the strokes were knocked by the young 
man, for many a time and oft had I heard 
them on the door on the other side of the 
way." 

"I hope to goodness you were right?" 
said I. 

"Never was wrong in my life," said my 
landlady, "when I felt anything. Black coat, 
white cravat, smooth hat, glossy boots, brown 
hair, gray face — all were unchanged. He looked 
steadily at me for some seconds when I opened 
the door, and I was just going to ask him how 
he did — when at last he said: 

" * Lodgings ? ' 
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"*Ye8, sir,' said I, ^please to step in;' and 
I shewed him into the parlour. He looked at 
everything minutely, but without moving from 
where he stood near the door : at the table^ the 
chairs, the fireplace, the chimney-glass; I am 
sure that he noticed that the tail of that lion 
was broken (but the hussy tramped for it, I 
can tell you!)— nothing escaped him; and at 
last he looked at the window, and at the chair 
the young lady used to sit in as she sewed; 
and then^ turning quietly round, he ^Talked 
out. 

**^What do you think of them?' asked I, 
anxiously^ as I followed him. 

"* Wouldn't suit,' said he; and so he went 
his way. I was a little put out, you may be 
sure — ^" 

"I'll take my corporal oath of that!" re- 
marked I. 

"But not so much as you think, mister," 
said my landlady; for I could not help feeling 
sorry for him. But yet I own, when the very 
same thing occurred next year — ^" 

"Next year!" 

"On the very day, hour, minute, second; 
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the same k^ock, the same look in my &ce, the 
same inspection of the room^ the same gaze 
at the young lady's chair, and the same answer : 
« Wouldn't suit 1 " The next year—" 

" My dear madam I — ^how long is that ago ? " 
" Well — a matter of twenty year." 
I was glad it was no worse; for a misgiving 
had come over me, and my imagination was 
losing itself in the distance of the past. 

"The next year," continued my landlady, 
^^and the next, and the next^ and the next, 
were as like as may be. Sometimes the parlour 
•was let; but it was all one — he would see it, 
^as it might do for another time;' and the 
lodgers being out, he did see it, and still it 
wouldn't suit. At last, I happened one year 
to be out myself, forgetting that it was the 
young man's day; and my! as the thought 
struck me when coming home, it gave me such 
a turn! I felt as if I hadn't done right. I 
was by this time accustomed to the visit, you 
see, and always grew anxious when the time 
came. But it was of no consequence to him ; 
only he stared twice as long, when the door 
was opened^ and he saw a strange face. But he 
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went in all the same, looked at eTerythii^ as 
nsoal — Wouldn't soit. At all diese Tishs* his 
stay was of the same lei^th to a mmate; and 
when he went away, I foond — for I did watcli 
him once — he walked stiai^t to the coach- 



^ WeD, mister, too may think, as years passed 
on, that I saw some difference in the young man's 
appearance. But he didn't grow a bit older. His 
hair changed, bat his grare fsure was stilllike granite 
stone. His pace became slower; but for that, he 
only came the sooner, so that he might have the 
same time to look, and get back to the coach at 
the proper moment. Then he seemed to tremble 
a little in his walk ; but he had now a cane to 
keep him stiff and upright ; and he still looked 
as if he was a-measuring the pavement, only 
taking more pains to it. I cannot think what it 
was that made me care so much about that old 
young man, for I never in my life exchanged more 
words with him than you have heard. But once, 
when the clock was fast, and he hadn't made his 
appearance at the hour, I sat quaking in my chair, 
and grew so nervous that, when at last the knock 
came, I started up with a scream. But this was 
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after we had been well-nigh a score of years ac- 
customed to each other. Earlier^ I was some- 
times cross ; that was when we had hardly any 
lodgers^ and the parlour never would suit. But 
it was all one to him. He didn't mind me a pin 
— not even when, being in better humour, I once 
asked him to sit down. He just looked as usual 
— as if there was nobody in the world but himself. 
I was so nettled, that I thought of repeating the 
invitation, and pointing to the young lady's chair; 
but it was a bad thought, and I am glad now I 
kept it down. 

" He grew more and more infirm ; and at last, 
when one year he came and went in a coach, 
although he would not make use of coachee's arm 
either in coming down or going up the steps, I 
had a sore heart and dim eyes looking after him. 
The next year, you may be sure, I was at my post 
as usual ; but when it came near the hour, I was 
so fidgety and nervous, that I could not sit down, 
but kept going from the parlour window to the 
door, and looking up at the clock. The clock 
struck —there was no knock. Poor old young 
man ! In ten minutes more, there was the post- 
man's knock, and I took the letter he gave me 
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into the parlour — slow and desolate-like. The 
girl was out ; we had hardlj any lodgers ; things 
were very bad with me — ^I was sore cast down. 
But business is business ; and I opened the letter, 
which was no doubt about the apartments, for I 
never got any other. This time, it was from a 
country attorney, telling me of that Death, and of 
a clause in the will, leaving a hundred pounds to 
me for my trouble in shewing the lodgings that 
wouldrCt suit. Mister, I was took all of a heap I 
The whole twenty years seemed to be upon my 
brain. The young man — the young lady— the 
long, long love-looks across the street — ^the meet- 
ing he couldn't stand, that was like Matrimony in 
the papers — the visits to the parlour, where she 
had lived, and sat, and never saw him — the gray 
face — ^the sinking limbs — the whitening hair — the 
empty lodgings — the hundred pounds! I was 
alone in the house ; I felt alone in the world ; and 
straightway I throws the letter upon the table, 
plumps me down in a chair, and bursts out a-cry- 
ing and sobbing." 

Here my landlady stopped; and here ends a 
tale that wants, methinks, only incident, plot, 
character, colouring, a beginning, a middle, and 
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an end, to be a very good one. But all these it 
receives from the reader, who is acquainted with 
the inner life of that old young man, and is able, 
if he chose, to write his history in volumes ; and 
whose memory brings before him some uncon- 
scious image, which gave a tone and direction to 
the thoughts of years, and supplied a Mecca of 
the heart for his meditative visits, without affect- 
ing in any sensible degree the cold calm look, 
and the measured step with which he paced 
through the cares and business of the world. 
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CURIOSITY. 

CuKiosiTY, or the desire of knowing, is an in- 
stinct not peculiar to the human race, although in 
the lower animals, as in some of our own species^ 
it is bounded by the general narrowness of the 
intellect. An ape, for instance, is satisfied with 
lus examination of a particular object; and al- 
though addicted more to the analytical than the 
synthetical process, he contemplates wisely its 
parts, and recognises them again when he meets 
them as a whole. But this study leads to no re- 
mits beyond fun or mischief. The step in know- 
ledge he has gained does not conduct him on- 
wards. His inquiry terminates when the imme- 
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diate question is answered; and his vagrant 
curiosity flits away to other objects. 

In some portions of the human species we 
observe nearly the same thing. The curiosity, for 
instance, which pries into the domestic affairs of 
other people, which pants to know the price of a 
bonnet, or the arrangement of a dinner, is the 
same natural instinct, neutralised for all good 
purposes by the same intellectual weakness. If it 
were capable of going further — of being led on, 
^ step by step, from specialities to generals — of 
theorising an individual character from the minute 
details of life — and ascending thence to specula- 
tions on the moral status and destiny of the 
species — ^then would this kind of curiosity, however 
annoying and vexatious in its exercise, be taken 
out of the category of vulgar instincts, common 
to men and animals, and become one of the great 
agents in the progress of the human race. 

I do not complain of people for seeking to 
learn even the most trifling particulars of my 
domestic economy ; but I wish to know what 
they mean to do with them when obtained. 
Of what use are the scraps of information 
they collect with so much trouble ? -Have they 
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displayed In the pursuit anything more than 
the unreflecting ingenuity of the ape? Are 
they capable of turning their acquisitions to 
any wiser or more useful account ? But 
the parallel is closer still ; for, in nine cases 
out of ten, the proceedings of the two animals, 
higher and lower, tend to mischief. The same 
weakness of character which leads people to 
waste their minds in such paltry inquisitive- 
ness, prevents them firom keepmg to themselves 
what they may have gained. They are afflicted 
with an incontinence of knowledge, and to such 
an extent, that its acquisition would give little 
pleasure but for the prospect of retailing it. 
Hence, gossip, scandal, slander, are the usual 
attendants upon idle curiosity; and an imbe- 
cility becomes formidable which would other- 
wise be only pitied or despised. 

Ascending from this limited curiosity, we 
arrive, a degree higher perhaps, at passive 
curiosity — a passion, or rather habit, which 
abstracts itself from the things and persons of 
life, to fix upon imaginary beings, and trace 
with eager interest the thread of a fictitious 
narrative. • It happens, fortunately, that this 
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taste is not always inconsistent with a proper 
attention to the real business of society; for 
all students of the kind do not imagine^ with 
the poet Gray, that supreme beatitude con- 
sists in lounging upon a sofa^ morning, noon, 
and night, and reading eternal new romances. 
Some study such productions as works of art ; 
others peruse them for occasional recreation; 
and a few have recourse to them, as a more 
innocent kind of dram-drinking, in those pauses 
of the world when their jaded minds would 
otherwise prey upon themselves. Still, there 
is no doubt that vast numbers of weak minds, 
in all civilised countries, look to them for 
nearly their sole intellectual food. In France, 
England, Germany — the most literary and 
enlightened nations in Europe — the press teems 
with the fantastic brood; and in China, where 
one third of mankind read, if they do not speak, 
one universal language, fiction is the grand 
staple of the national literature. 

This passive curiosity, like the limited 
curiosity already described, is confined by the 
general weakness of the character of which it 
forms a part. Were it otherwise, it would 
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infallibly lead to the study of history, which 
is still only narrative, although of a higher 
kind, unfolding the destinies of men, not in 
little groups, but in large aggregates^ and 
describing the action and reaction of individuals 
and masses. I am not sure, however, that a 
distaste for history is the result of romance 
reading. The distaste already exists in the 
weakness of the character, and romances serve 
only to fill a mind which is of too confined a 
calibre to admit history. 

As we ascend higher, we find the same 
instinct assuming a more and more important 
character. No longer confined to the investi- 
gation of a neighbour's domestic affairs, or fixed 
to the sofa in the lazy paradise of the poet, 
it is busying itself with the courses of the 
stars, tracing the aflSinities of earthly bodies, 
or plunging into the depths of the human 
understanding. This moral chameleon takes its 
hue from the mind in which it lives. The 
sciences had probably all their origin in mere 
curiosity, and often curiosity of a kind quite 
irrespective of eventual advantage. The great 
men whose genius has enlightened the world 
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did not set about their task like one of the 
advertisers of British plate^ who kindly took 
the trouble the other day of "discovering" 
this substitute for silver, on complaints reach- 
ing his ears of the frequency of thefts of the 
real metal. Attracted at first by accident to 
a pursuit consonant to their genius, they 
ascended, stage by stage, by unwearied perse- 
verance; and thus the little seeker of daisies 
and buttercups became in time a distinguished 
botanist; and the juvenile rabbit-keeper ex- 
tended gradually his care over the whole animal 
kingdom, and enlightened the world on the 
classification of zoology. In such cases the 
progress of the individual is not owing merely 
to stronger curiosity, but to general strength 
of character, which impels him to press onwards 
and upwards from every new acquisition. 
Without this, his curiosity would never have 
led him beyond the meadow or the rabbit- 
hutch. 

It is hardly necessary to enlarge upon the wise 

provision of nature in endowing different men 

with talents and propensities of a different kind. 

A very striking analogy might be drawn in this 

VOL. I. O 
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respect between the intellectual and the physical 
world ; in both of which are soils of such diffe- 
rent capacities and aptitudes as to supply, in the 
aggi^Ggatc? the varied wants and wishes of the 
whole world. Education in the one is what cul- 
tivation is in the other ; and it should not be for- 
gotten of both that, wherever the weeds are 
strong, useful plants will grow ; and that the soil 
which is rich enough to produce articles of mere 
taste and luxury, will yield as easily to our de- 
mands the useful and the admirable. 

The progress and victories of curiosity in the 
present age are reckoned marvellous ; but the 
marvel is perfectly susceptible of explanation. In 
former times, owing to the limited diffusion of 
books, men worked in a great measure alone; 
each was mainly dependent upon his own expe- 
rience, receiving but little assistance from that of 
others ; and thus the acquisitions of a life-time 
added comparatively little ta the general stock of 
knowledge. The workers in those days, owing to 
the want of education, were few ; and thus sci- 
ence, like the Scriptural seed scattered by the 
sower, fell among thorns and stony places, and 
comparatively little upon ground adapted for its 
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reception. AU this was changed by the mere 
invention of a mechanical art, certainly not re- 
markable for complication or ingenuity. Books 
were multiplied by the press, and knowledge 
gradually penetrated throughout the holes and 
comers of society. The mind of Europe awoke 
slowly from its slumber, and the movement 
became quicker and quicker every year, till we 
are now confounded by its rapidity. How could 
it be otherwise? If a given number of minds 
produced so much, what will not be produced 
when that number is multiplied by many thou- 
sands? But books, besides, serve as stages in 
our onward progress. No man has now to pierce 
the wilderness for himself; the track is distinctly 
laid down, and his own difficulties and services 
only commence when he has reached the farthest 
point attained by his predecessors. 

Let us not despise even the errors of the 
pioneers of science. Everything with them was 
a wonder and a mystery. Their new-born curi- 
osity led them, like the wandering knights of old, 
to plunge into the depths of primeval woods, and 
sound the horn at the gate of enchanted castles. 
They traced a ghastly connexion between the 
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material and immaterial world, demanding sub- 
stance from shadows, and confounding things with 
words. Their mistakes, however, became our 
guide, and their darkness our light. We no 
longer waste our energies in the pursuit of phan- 
toms, being acquainted with mightier genii than 
those sought in vain to be evoked by our ances- 
tors. Even the gods and goddesses of mythology, 
the personified elements of nature, are no longer 
our masters, but our slaves. And this sacred 
thirst of knowledge can never be quenched ; for 
every draught we take, while it appeases the 
pain, only increases the rage. Who shall say 
where that magnificent curiosity, which is the 
great distinctive feature of the age, shall stop, or 
where its discoveries will end ! A philosopher of 
our own day laughed to scorn the fantastic idea 
of lighting the streets with gas, and another 
demonstrated the foUy of trying to cross the 
ocean by means of steam. But our practical men 
attempted these impossibilities, " yea, got the bet- 
ter of them." We now not only rush through 
the country, from end to end, at several times the 
rate of the mail-coach pace, which was in its time 
the admiration of Europe, but we send before us. 
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as an avant-courier, one of the dainty spirits of 
nature, who could put a girdle round the earth in 
less than a second. If an arm of the sea inter- 
pose, our communications need not wait for steam, 
already too slow for our proud impatience ; our 
commands are transmitted through the body of 
the waters with a velocity which mocks the lazy 
flight of a cannon ball I 

Such things seem wonderful to us, but they 
will be a very simple matter for posterity. The 
ratio of the progress of invention and discovery 
is neither arithmetical nor geometrical. In our 
generation we call it marvellous— what will it be 
in the next ? If the art of printing confessedly 
performed such mighty things when its benefits 
were confined to the few, what will it do now that 
they are diffused among the multitude? How 
many minds, that would otherwise have slept for 
ever, are at this moment awakening to intellectual 
life under the influence of the cheap press of 
Great Britain 1 And the work, be it remembered, 
to which these minds are called is unlimited. 
There can be no glut of labour, for we are only 
at the opening of that eternal quarry, the riches 
and extent of which are beyond all imagination. 
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But nature^ however wonderful, is always 
simple. The great agent she employs in the 
human character is merely well-directed curiosity 
— a fact which must be familiar to intelligent 
parents and the observant instructors of youth. 
The boy's tastes become the man's business, and 
woe to those who £eu1 to mould and train the 
former when as yet they are soft and ductile 
enough to be acted upon by Education. 
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THE WORLD AT LABGE. 

The standing wonder of- the day is electricity, 
which, with proper scientific appliances, will 
girdle the world in the twinkling of an eye. But 
there is something more wonderful still — some- 
thing that will perform the same journey, in the 
same time, without material appliances at all. 
This finer "force" (for that is the fashionable 
word) precedes the telegraph. It dictates the 
message, catches the fierce slave gamboling among 
the elements, and dispatches him on his headlong 
mission. Without its interference, again, the 
message, thus miraculously borne, would be of no 
avail ; for the slave is dumb ; but the force acts 
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as the interpreter, and from inarticulate sounds 
and incoherent signs, extracts a language and a 
meaning. The telegraph, breathlessly swift as it 
is, cannot move in the service of man without its 
iron road. But the force, although submitting, 
under the circumstances, to necessary delay, is 
not baffled in its purpose. A sheet of paper, 
scratched over with black lines, is entrusted with 
the message ; and when seen by the interpreter 
at the antipodes, the wishes of the sender, the 
yearnings of love, the defiances of hate, are heard 
as distinctly as if a voice, distant one half the 
circumference of the globe, were speaking audibly 
in the same room. We are too apt, in this iron 
age, to lose sight of Mind in our admiration of 
its works. 

But mind, although the wonder par excel- 
lence^ is as liable to accident as the telegraph ; 
and to keep it in good working order is the 
first care and 'interest of men. It is still the 
custom to shut up persons whose minds are 
indisposed ; formerly the indisposition was 
visited with stripes and chains, as if from an 
idea that the victims might be terrified out of 
it. All civilised men now agree in treating it 
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as a disease; but it is a disease so peculiar, 
that it is very difficult to discern the point 
where sanity ends and insanity begins. Lunatic 
asylums, therefore, are looked upon with sus- 
picion; and every now and then a case comes 
to light in which some tolerably sane person 
has been immured on fraudulent pretences. In 
like manner, it is no uncommon thing to meet 
in society with individuals who ought indubi- 
tably to be under lock and key; and thus a 
kind of jealousy has naturally arisen between 
the outs and ins — between the confined world 
and the world at large. It is a very common 
feeling among those who are under restraint, 
that they are the victims of a conspiracy; 
that, in point of fact, they are the small 
minority of wise persons, who have been shut 
up by the madmen out of doors. We do not 
undertake to say that there is any absolute 
truth in this idea; but still we doubt whether 
it is quite so wild as some of those imagine 
who are still at large. 

A gentleman entertains a firm conviction that 
he is Nebuchadnezzar, and that it is his duty 
to eat grass and drink water; but his friends 
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deny the fact as vehemently as if it were a 
reproach to the family, and he is outvoted 
and shut up. This is very weD. We have 
nothing to say against the justice or humanity 
of the decision, for, in all probability, the gen- 
tleman is mistaken in his identity; but there 
is one of his near relatives who labours under 
a more dangerous insanity, and is yet allowed 
to be at large. This individual knows of his 
own knowledge, and by his own experience, 
that it is the property of a certain quantity 
of wine to deprive him for the time of human 
reason, to make him an object of ridicule and 
insult, to raise him to a state of wild excite- 
ment, and then to plunge him into reactionary 
misery and despondency. He drinks the spe- 
cified quantity nevertheless, and submits to the 
penalty; and he continues to do so from time 
to time, although ftdly aware that the result 
at last will be incurable disease and a premature 
death. In these two cases, we think there 
is some want of coherency in the judgment 
of the majority of the world at large. The 
one person eats like a beast, and drinks water; 
and the other eats the beasts themselves, and 
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drinks alcohol. So far the madman is the 
saner of the two; and unluckily he fancies 
himself to be Nebuchadnezzar, whom he is not, 
^ile his friend knows himself to be, as he 
really is, Mr. John Smith. That turns the 
scale against him. 

Most of the confined persons, whose brain 
is out of order, are sane enough till touched 
on a particular point, when all on a sudden 
they start into a state of wild excitement. 
With some who are very ill, a mere trifle 
brings on an excess; the slightest excuse, as 
it were, leads them to a condition which is 
the favourite phase of their existence. Does 
not the same tendency to excitement, the same 
insane kve of it, prevail among the world at 
large? The drinker, we have mentioned, is a 
very ordinary, perhaps a very amiable, person 
in the ordinary business of life; but let some- 
thing occur to lead his mind to his favourite 
point of excitement, and he straightway becomes 
absent and restless, and if an opportunity occurs, 
he sacrifices friends, family, respectability, any- 
thing for the gratification of the passion that 
devours him. Gaming is, if possible, a still 
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Wilder frenzy. Money Is but the representa- 
tive of the stake, which consists, as it may 
happen, of lands, goods, comforts, luxuries, 
station, respectability : all these being jeopardised 
upon the turning of a card, red or black, or 
the rattle of a couple of little bones. Now 
here is a case in which the line which divides 
the outs from the ins is very indistinct. The 
common proofs of insanity are the surprising 
inadequacy of motives, the want of connexion 
between actions and reasonings, the absurdity 
of the object sought after, and the irrelevance 
of the way of obtaining it. Put gaming for 
insanity, and all these proofs are ready and 
unanswerable. 

It is the insane love of excitement, this 
hankering after the dangerous and uncertain, 
which so often plunges the apparently secure 
into the depths of poverty and despair. A 
merchant has amassed a handsome fortune, 
retired from business, purchased an estate, and 
sat down, under his own vine and fig-tree, to 
enjoy in elegant affluence the reward of his 
industry. But, by and by, there comes back 
upon his spirit the breath of the stormy ocean, 
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which was wont to peril his ships; he feels 
stirring within him the recollected fears, and 
cravings, and triumphs which had checkered 
his anxious and laborious life; the luxuries 
around him lose their zest; he sickens of the 
perfumed air of the gardens; his eye wanders 
coldly over the statues and pictures that live 
along his walls; and, in fine, the fated man, 
without a single imaginable notion but the 
melancholy love of excitement, plunges anew 
into business, toils, battles, dreams for a few 
years more, and awakes a beggar. 

The absence of reasonable motive, even when 
no such passionate love of excitement is pre- 
sent, forms a very remarkable trait in the 
alleged sanity of the unconfined. A gentleman 
of fortune visited a lunatic asylum, where the 
treatment consisted mainly of the application 
of cold water to the patients in their fits of 
excitement. They were placed in water to a 
depth answering to the degree of turbulence 
manifested; and their dread of this simple dis- 
cipline was said to have a very wholesome 
effect. The gentleman entered into conversation 
with one of the patients, who appeared to have 
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some curiosity to know how his visitor passed 
his time out of doors. 

"I have horses and greyhounds for coursing," 
said the latter^ in reply to the other^s question. 

"Ah! these are very expensive." 

"Yes; they cost me a great deal of money 
in the year, but they are very efficient." 

" Very efficient. Have you anything more ? " 

" Yes I I have a pack of hounds for hunting 
hares." 

" And they cost a great deal, too t " 

"A very great deal. And I have birds for 
hawking." 

"I see — birds for hawking other birds. And 
these swell up the expense, I daresay." 

" You may say that, for they are not common 
in this country. And then I sometimes go out 
alone with my gun, accompanied by a setter 
and a retriever." 

" And these are expensive too ? " 

"Of course. But it is not the animals of 
themselves that run away with the money ; 
there must be men, you know, to feed and 
look after them, houses to lodge them in — ^in 
short, the whole sporting establishment." 
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*^I see, I see. You have horses, hounds, 
setters, retrievers, hawks, men— and all for the 
capture of hares and birds. What an enormous 
revenue they must cost you I Now what I 
want to know is this, what return do they 
pay? — what does your yearns sporting pro- 
duce!'' 

** Why, a good many hares — ^perhaps a dozen 
hares — and certainly a dozen brace of birds." 

"God bless me!" said the lunatic, looking 
anxiously round him; "my friend," — in an 
earnest whisper — "there is the gate behind you; 
take my advice, and be off out of this place 
while you are safe. Don't let the doctor get 
his eyes upon you. He ducks us to some 
purpose, but, as sure as you are a living man, 
he will half drown you." 

This good-natured lunatic would have been 
as much surprised if he had been told by 
another visitor, whose fortune did not admit 
of so handsome an establishment, that he had 
last season given £300 for liberty to shoot for 
a few weeks over a Highland moor. He may 
be told that the motive in both cases was the 
amusement, not the game; but suppose the 
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amusement consisted in catching flies, what 
would be the defence? The occupations to 
which we devote our time and fortune must 
be in themselves rational, otherwise we bring 
ourselves, to the -extent to which we are in- 
dicating, within the range of fair comparison^ 
with persons of unsettled brain. A gentleman 
who might find useful employment for himself 
and his means in some career of public service, 
or who might at least enjoy at home, beneficially 
to himself and others, those comforts to the 
charms of which all men are more or less 
sensible, crosses wide and dangerous seas in 
a yacht, or undertakes long and tedious land 
pumeys, for the amusement of catching a few 
salmon in a Lapland river. In this case, he 
no doubt chooses the course of action wherein 
he finds the more interest ; but it is the con- 
stitution of mind that prompts his choice which 
we suspect to be unsound. 

The illusions that govern the patient in 
mental disease are not unknown to the world 
at large. A man has an income adequate to 
his comfortable, perhaps luxurious, support, in 
his own station. This income is ceii;ain, but 
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incapable of increase, and all the fortunate 
possessor has to do is to adapt his outlay to 
his means, if he does not choose rather to 
lay by something for the benefit of his de- 
scendants. One would think there could be 
no mistake here. He is a man of average in- 
telligence, and understands that two and two 
make four; and yet, with his eyes and mind 
open, he spends two thousand or two hundred 
for every one thousand or one hundred of his 
income, and sinks suddenly into destitution and 
contempt. Can actual disease inrnish an in- 
stance of a madder hallucination? 

There are illusions of a different kind, but 
equally insane. An elderly gentleman — turned 
of sixty we shall say, to be on safe ground — 
falls in love with a young lady just out of her 
teens. That is nothing; but he entertains a 
settled conviction that the yoimg lady is in love 
with him I This gentleman, nevertheless, belongs 
to the world at large. Therein, again^ we suspect 
the correctness of the verdict of the majority; 
for the surprising hallucination may not only 
affect considerable property, but will almost 
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certainly bring down the grey hairs of the sex- 
agenarian with sorrow to the grave. 

A young lady of rank and wealth marries her 
father's footman. She sacrifices everything for 
one who, she is weU aware, is too ignorant and 
coarse-minded to be even a companion ; and she 
suffers herself to sink into a station of society 
where she knows it would be vain for her to 
look for social sympathy. This poor young lady, 
notwithstanding, is not looked upon as insane. 
She is supposed, without the slightest rational 
inducement or temptation, to have destroyed her 
happiness and respectability, and her family and 
friends, out of mere whim, and she is suffered to 
be at large. Such cases of insanity — and these 
are only one or two out of a thousand— are as 
common out of doors as in, and they embrace the 
gravest as well as the most trifling incidents of 
life. A man lends his friend an umbrella, in the 
settled conviction that he will get it back ! Think 
of that I He knows very well that his own expe- 
rience, and that of the whole civilised world, are 
against him, and yet he acts with perfect coolness 
upon the insane idea, and is much surprised when 
the hallucination is dispelled. 
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We forget what physician it is who holds that 
we are all more or less mad. This doctrine may 
seem insulting to our self-esteem ; but if we only 
look at what is passing in our own minds^ we 
shall be surprised at the slightness of the line 
which separates sanity from insanity. A beggar, 
in his day-dreams, is Haroun-al-raschid, or any 
other monarch, past, present, or to come. In this 
waking somnambulism a man does not merely 
attempt impossibilities, but gets the better of 
them. He falls in love with the Princess of 
Morocco, deposes her father, and crowns himself 
Emperor of Africa. He discovers the philoso- 
pher's stone; he quaffs the elixir vitae; he puts 
on the invisible jacket ; he flies through the air 
like a bird ; 

" And dives into the bottom of the deep', 
Where never fathom-line could touch the ground." 

What is the difference between this man and his 
confined brother? A very minute, but a very 
important^ one — he keeps his fancies to himself! 
If a firiend slaps him on the back in the street, he 
has not the imprudence to tell him that by the con- 
cussion he has shaken him out of the throne of 
Morocco. He is not far enough gone for that; 
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he is only mad north-north-west, and so he still 
makes one of the world at large. 

Poetry is, to a certain extent, day-dreaming ; 
but it is confined within the rules of art, and 
generally speaking, is rather indicative of sanity 
than otherwise. At times, indeed, it will have a 
break-out — a transgression of all rule ; but this is 
forgiven for the sake of the context, and perhaps 
should be looked upon only as a warning of the 
dangerous neighbourhood. Great poets are sub- 
ject to these morbid flights as weU as small ; but 
if the flights, instead of being exceptions, were 
specimens of the imaginary, one might reasonably 
doubt of the sanity of the authors. Lee, every- 
body knows, was as mad as a March hare, and we 
therefore only smile at his famous request to the 
divinities — 

" Ye gods, annihilate both time and space, 
And make two lovers happy I " 

But what shall we say to Dryden, who certainly 
belonged to the world at large f 

*' To see this fleet upon the ocean move. 
Angels drew wide the curtains of the skies ; 
And heaven, as if there wanted light above. 
For tapers bade two glaring comets rise I " 
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This is decidedly a finer frenzy than Shake- 
speare's, when he describes Heaven as peeping 
at a murder " through the blanket of the dark ; " 
like a player, with his eye at a hole in the 
curtain, reproaching the emptiness of the pit! 
Dryden treats us to so terrible a battle, 
that Death is at last unable to count the 
number of the hero's victims, and takes them 
in the lump: — 

*' Fate after him below with pain did move, 
And Victory could scarce keep pace above ; 
Death did at length so many slain forget, 
And lost the tale, and took *em by the great ! " 

On another occasion of a similar kind, Ben 
Jonson teUs us: — 

*' The sun stood still, and was, behind the cloud 
The battle made, seen sweating to drive up 
His frighted horse, whom still the noise drove backward." 

The same poet makes Sejanus say of him- 
self:— 

" Great and high, 
The world knows only two — that's Borne and I. 
My roof receives me not, *tis air I tread, 
And at each step I feel my advanced head 
Knock out a star in heaven I ** 
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This prodigious fellow was of the same kid- 
ney as the heroical lion, 

'* Who roar'd so loud^ and looked so wondrous grim. 
His Tciy shadow dnrst not follow him! " 

Snch extravagances are not evidences of in- 
sanity^ but thej are momentary glimpses of a 
somewhat wild and unsettled state of mind — 
revelations of that kind of day-dreaming which, 
in ordinary circumstances, men are careAil to 
conceal. The theory, however, that all men 
are more or less mad, would seem to derive 
its strongest air of probability from the fact, 
that in every age one-half of the world has 
believed the other half to be so. In former 
times, it was only necessary for a man to 
dissent from the general opinion to be shut 
up; and not unfrequently the whip was used 
to bring him to his senses, or the faggot as 
a means of expiation. J£ one man fancied that 
the earth turned round, this was sinfully mad; 
if another took the crotchet of vaccination into 
his head, the maniac was hailed with a roar 
of laughter. Kings massacred their subjects 
for a difference of belief; and the world was 
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shaken with the tread of armies warring against 
abstract opinion. 

This state of things^ we may be told^ exists 
no longer; but no one can deny that the ten- 
dency still remains in human nature. The 
very fact of our entering into a disputation 
implies that we consider our own judgment 
superior to that of our antagonist ; and if he 
obstinately refiises to be converted to our 
opinion, we are strongly inclined to suspect 
that there is a natural want about the man, 
or a screw loose somewhere in his mental 
organization. It we hear something asserted 
which passes the bounds of our own experience, 
and to' which we can apply no test of ana- 
logy, we set it down at once as a hallucina- 
tion. It is vain to urge that numberless 
things, as apparently absurd, have turned out 
to be absolute truths; every new deviation 
from the conventional rule of belief is disposed 
of at once as eccentric or irrational. This 
conventional rule, however, is so ill- defined, 
that, as in the case of sanity and insanity, it 
is difficult to hit the line between it and 
error ; and if urged upon the point, we have 
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no resource but to get angry. This was the 
predicament of the old lady who accounted for 
the stability of the world by affirming that 
it stood upon a rock. 

" And what does that rock stand upon ? ^ 
she was asked. 

"Upon another rock." 

"And that other rock?" 

" Upon another." 

"And that other?" 

"Why, you fool," said the old lady, losing 
patience, "there are rocks all the way down!" 

Insanity — to abandon what the profane may 
perhaps look upon as a paradox — is now pretty 
generally considered to be an organic disease ; 
and in the case of most lunatics whose heads 
were examined after death, the brain has been 
found to be in a more or less morbid state. 
This may furnish us with a distinction between 
the lunatics at large and those in confinement; 
the two maladies being necessarily different in 
treatment, however nearly resembling each other 
in the diagnosis. But still we know that the 
mind and the body act and react upon each 
other, and no one can tell how strong a ten- 
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dency gaming, drunkenness, reckless extra- 
vagance, and the other moral madnesses may 
have towards organic disease. In fact, the act 
of suicide, which occasionally closes the career 
of the wilder lunatics at large, and which is 
commonly attributed to moral causes, may be 
proximately the consequence of the functional 
disturbances thus superinduced. Upon the 
whole, we would caution ourselves and our 
readers to look well after our wits. There is 
a great deal of insanity in the world at large, 
but its surest test is the mischievousness of 
its actions — not the wildness of its thoughts. 
The former is obvious enough ; but of the latter 
we should be slow and modest in judging. 
This is the lesson taught by all history and 
all experience ; and on hearing the earnest 
assertion of what appears to us to be ridicu- 
lous or unintelligible, if, without patient inquiry 
and reflection, we find our lip curl with derision 
— let us bite it. 
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PBESENCE OF THE PAST. 

When sweeping one day in a steamer along 
the shores of the magnificent Clyde^ our atten- 
tion was arrested with unusual force by a very 
common natural phenomenon. The margin of 
the river, with its undulating line of trees, 
cottages, and villas, glided^ rapidly past, and 
was lost almost instantaneously to our view; 
while the parallel at some distance beyond— of 
trees, cottages, and villas — journeyed in the 
same direction with ourselves, following pace by 
pace our headlong flight, and '' haunting us 
like a passion." 

The nearer parallel, thought we, is the Pre- 
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aeniy and the more distant^ the Past. The one 
flies— ^the other follows; the one is temporary 
— the other perpetual. The things and beings^ 
the actions and sufferings, the sentiments and 
sensations of the hour, glide away from us as 
soon as they are seen, touched, or felt; but 
when thus lost, as it were, in the material 
part, the spiritual remains, and the deeds of a 
day return to haunt us for years and cycles 
in the phantoms of the past. How vain it is 
to say, ^^ It is past — think no more of it ! " 
It is only then thought begins. The present 
has fled, but the past remains. The present 
may have moved or stilled, excited smiles and 
laughter, or drawn blood and tears; but its 
action is temporary — the excitement dies away, 
the quiet is broken anew^ the mirth is fled, 
the sorrow is comforted, the wounds are healed. 
The past, on the other hand, is perpetual. Its 
forms, being unsubstantial, can never be de- 
stroyed ; and addressing themselves immediately 
to the soul, without the agency of the senses, 
they can never be invisible. They enter into 
our moral being; they are the pabulum of our 
minds; they form and fix our characters; and. 
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by means of a natural reaction of the inner 
upon the outer being, they mould even the 
expression of our physiognomies. 

Such power could not exist in the ephemeral 
things of the present. The brow is not wrinkled, 
or the heart indurated, or the spirit broken, in 
a day or a year. Neither does the eye become 
habitually bright, or the mind habitually cheer- 
ful, from such fleeting influence. Wherever 
you see indications of thought, whether happy 
or melancholy, you may be assured the indi- 
vidual is in the hands, either for good or bad, 
of the spirits of the past. 

We say of a hardened felon that a long 
course of crime has made him callous. What 
long course of crime ? How many grave 
offences has he perpetrated ? — two — three — half- 
ardozen? What time did each occupy? — a 
minute — an hour — a day ? Over what space 
were they destributed ? — thirty — forty — fifty 
years? It is manifest that these were not 
enough, of themselves, to produce such a result. 
The man is obviously the victim of the past. 
It has haunted him from his first crime; he 
has lived among its guilty shadows ; there has 
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been no vacant space between crime and crime; 
he has never ceased for one instant to be a 
felon; and death can now have no terrors for 
him, since it is only a plunge into that world 
he already knows so well — the horrible past. 

But the past operates for good as well as 
for evil. The works of the generous and 
mercifiil follow them, disposing anew to other 
similar works; and thus they live in an atmo- 
sphere, as it were, of goodness, which repels 
low thoughts and paltry cares, and keeps their 
hearts fresh and sound amidst the poison of 
the world. 

All men are more or less affected by the 
past, but its influence is usually in strict pro- 
portion to the intelligence of the individual. 
A lover, for instance, who quarrels with his 
mistress^ and on finding her obdurate, attaches 
himself instantaneously to a new one, is com- 
monly a man who eats, drinks, and sleeps 
weU, and who has the character in the world 
of a respectable person, but who is not gifted 
with more intelligence than is necessary to 
enable him to play his part decently in so- 
ciety, and earn a laudatory inscription upon 
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his tombstone. It sometimes happens^ how- 
ever, that this equanimity of mind (for so is 
the quality styled in him) receives the name 
of philosophy ; and this is in the case of per- 
sons of undeniable talent otherwise, who are 
exempted &om the visitations of the past, 
either by a special enactment, or by a form 
of mental disease unknown to the physicians. 

It is a common promise which the conscience 
makcp, in sanctioning a folly or a crime — "It 
is only for this once — I will do so no more." 
It will " wink, and it is done." Done ! The 
doing is but the beginning. If nothing were 
to follow, there would be no harm in folly, 
and no chastisement for crime. But although 
the deed is over in the transitory present, it 
is not so in the permanent past. There is no 
such thing as getting rid of it. Under such 
circumstances, the weak-minded fly for refuge 
to the present. They repeat the deed, or any 
other that will fill up the passing moment 
again and again; forgetting that they are only 
strengthening the hands of the enemy, and 
multiplying the spectres of the past. This is 
following the wisdom of our ancestors, implied 
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in the proverb, "A hair of the dc^ that bit 
you;" which, in the old-world days of hard- 
drinking, counselled the debauchee to drown in 
the bowl the horrors bequeathed to him by the 
bowl of the night before — that is to say, to 
lay up a store of horrors of the same kind,' 
enough to last him for a week to come. 

Surely it is the best way ta look our enemy 
manftdly in the face. If the past afflict you, 
grin and bear it; but do not have the folly 
to arm it with scorpions instead of whips. 
The main purpose of this homily, however, is 
to demonstrate the present existence of the 
past, and hold it up both as a warning and 
an invitation. While the past is a spectre to 
the bad, it is a "phantom of delight" to the 
good. It is the inspirer of the painter, and 
the muse of the poet; for even the most 
ethereal images of genius are constructed of 
its fragments — cast, mingled, and moulded anew. 
It is the goddess of that haunted grotto where 
Numa learned the oracles of wisdom from the 
lips of Love — 

" Here didst thou dwell, in this enchanted cover, 
Egerial thy all heavenly bosom beating 
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For the far footsteps of thy mortfil lover. 

The purple midnight veiled that mystic meeting 

With her most starry canopy ; and seating 

Thyself hy thine adorer, what hefell? 

This cave was sorely shaped out for the greeting 

Of an enamoured goddess, and the cell. 

Haunted by holy Love, the earliest oracle ! ** 

But we must not abstain, for the sake of a 
paradox, from saying that the Past, after all, 
is but the child of the Present ; and that, in 
the fulness of time, it will be absorbed, as well 
as the Future^ in the existence of its great 
parent. The relations of things will then not 
merely be changed, but reversed; for the pre- 
sent win take its character from the past, 
just as the past now does from the present. 
That will be when our voyage down the river 
of life is ended, when stability takes the place 
of motion, and the illusions of the senses are 
dissipated for ever. 
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THE EVEKY-DAY YOUNG LADY. 

The every-day young lady is neither tall nor 
short, neither fat nor lean. Her complexion 
is not fair, but clear, and her colour not 
bright, but healthy. She is not vulgarly well, 
but has not the least illness in the world. 
Her face is oval, and her hair, moderate in 
quantity, is usually of a soft brown. Her fea- 
tures are small and unobtrusive : her nose being 
what the French passports call mojeir — that 
is, neither one thing nor t' other — and her 
eyes as grey as glass, but clear and gemtle. 
It is not the eyes that give her any little 
character she has;x although, if you have no- 
VOL. I. Q 
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thing else to do^ and happen to look at them 
for a minute or so, they win upon you. 
They are not varnished eyes, in which you 
can see nothing but the brightness; and not 
deep eyes, into which your soul plunges as 
into a gulf: they are mere common skylights, 
winning into them a little bit of heaven, and 
giving you an inkling of good temper and 
eminine gentleness. Neither is it her air, 
nor manner, nor dress, that stamps her indi- 
viduality, if she has any, for these belong to 
the class of society in which she moves; but 
altogether she gives you an idea of young- 
womanish refinement and amiableness, and you 
would think of her again when alone^ if there 
were not so many of her about as to divide 
and dilute, as it were, your impressions. 

The every-day young lady is usually dependent 
upon somebody or other, but sometimes she has 
a small independence, which is much worse. In 
the former case she clings like ivy, adorning, by 
her truth and gentleness, the support she is 
proud of; while in the other she gives her £30 
a year to a relation as an inadequate compensa- 
tion for her board and clothing, and lives in a 
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state of unheard-of bondage and awful gratitude. 
Her life is diversified by friendships, in which her 
own feelings last the longest; by enmities, in 
which she suffers and forgives; and by loves — 
though almost always at second hand. She is a 
confidant, a go-between, a bride-maid ; but if she 
finds herself on the brink of a serious flirtation, 
she shrinks into her own foolish little heart in 
surprise and timidity, and the affair never be- 
comes anything but a Mystery, which she carries 
with her through life, and which makes her shake 
her head on occasions, and look conscious and 
experienced, so as to give people the idea that 
this young lady has a history. If the affair does 
go on, it is a public wonder how she came to get 
actually married. Many persons consider that 
she must have been playing a part all along for 
this very purpose; that her timidity and bash- 
fulness were assiuned, and her self-denial a ruse ; 
and that, in point of fact, she was not by any 
means what she gave herself out to be — an every- 
day young lady. 

For our part, we have known many such young 
ladies in our day — and so have you, and you, and 
you ; the world of society is full of them. We 
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have a notion of our own, indeed, that they are 
the sex; or, in other words, that they are the 
class from which are drawn our conventional 
notions of womankind, and that the rest — that is, 
those women who have what is called character 
— are counterfeit women. The feminine virtues 
are all of a retiring kind, which does not mean 
that they are invisible even to strangers, but that 
they are seen through a half-transparent veil of 
feminine timidity and self-postponement. In like 
manner, the physique of women, truly so called, 
is not remarkable or obtrusive : their eyes do not 
flash at you like a pistol, nor their voices arrest 
suddenly your attention, as if they said. Stand 
and deliver I That men in general admire the 
exceptions rather than the rule, may be true ; but 
that is owing to bad taste, coarseness of mind, or 
the mere hurry of society, which prevents them 
from observing more than its salient points. For 
our part we have always liked every-day young 
ladies, and sometimes we felt inclined to love a 
few of them ; but somehow it never went beyond 
inclination. This may have been owing in part 
to the headlong life one leads in the world, but 
in part likewise — ^if we may venture the surmise 
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— to our own sensitiveness preventing us from 
poking ourselves upon the sensitiveness of other 
people. 

A great many every-day young ladies have 
been represented in the character of heroines of 
romance; but there they are called by other 
names^ and made to run about^ and get into 
predicaments, so that one does not know what 
to make of them. The Countess Isabelle of 
Croye is an extremely every-day young lady; 
but look how she runs away, and how she sees 
a bishop murdered at supper, and how she is 
going to be married to a Wild Boar, and how 
at last, after running away again^ she gives her 
hand and immense possessions to a young Scots- 
man as poor as a church mouse I Who can t«ll, 
in such a hurry-skurry, what she is in her 
individuality, or what she would turn out to 
be if left alone, or if the author had a turn for 
bringing out every-day characters? Then we 
have every-day young ladies set up for heroines 
without doing anything for it at all, and who 
look in the emergencies of life just as if they 
were eating bread and butter, or crying over 
a novel at home. Of such is Evelina, who 
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has a sweet look for every person and every- 
thing, in every possible situation, and who is 
expected, on the strength of that sole endow- 
ment, to pass for a heroine of every-day life. 
This is obviously improper; for an every-day 
young lady has a principle of development 
within her, like everybody else. If you expose 
her to circumstances, these circumstances must 
act upon her in one way or another; they 
must bring her out ; and she must win a husband 
for herself, not get him by accident, blind con- 
tact, or the strong necessity of marrying — a 
necessity which has no alternative, in the case 
of a heroine, but the grave. 

Such blunders, however, are now at an end; 
for a real every-day young lady has come out 
into public life, and an illumination has been 
thrown upon the class, which must proceed 
either from one of themselves, or from inspi- 
ration. But we are not going to criticise Anne 
Dysart; for that would bring us to loggerheads 
with the critics, not one of whom has the least 
notion of the nature of the charm they all con- 
fess. This charm consists in its painting an 
every-day young lady to the life, and for the 
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first time ; and it by no means consists, as it is 
said to do, in the plot, which is but indiffe- 
rently concocted, or in the incidents, that are 
sometimes destitute both of social and artisti- 
cal truth. Anne Dysart herself, however, is a 
masterly portrait. Its living eyes are upon us 
fi-om first to last, following us like the eyes of 
those awful pictiu'es in the dining-room of long 
ago, which we could not escape from in any 
comer of the room. But Anne's eyes are not 
awful ; they are sweet, calm, gentle. The whok 
figure is associated with the quieter and better 
parts of our nature. It comes to us, with its 
shy looks and half-withdrawn hands, like some- 
body we knew all our lives, and still know; 
somebody who walks- with us, mellowing, but 
not interrupting, our thoughts; somebody who 
sits by us when we are writing or reading, and 
throws a creamy hue upon the paper; some- 
body whose breath warms us when it is cold, 
and whose shadow stands between us and the 
scorching sun; somebody, in short, who gives 
us assurance, we know not how, of an every- 
day young lady. 

To paint a character which has no salient 
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points demands a first-rate artist; but to see 
the inner life of a quiet, timid, retiring mind, 
is the exclusive privilege of a poet. To suppose 
that there. is no inner life in such minds, or none 
worth observing, is a grand mistake. The 
crested wave may be a picturesque or striking 
object in itself; but under the calm, smooth 
surface of the passionless sea there are beauti- 
fiil things to behold — ^painted shells, and corals, 
and yellow sands, and sea-plants stretching their 
long waving arms up to th6 light. How many 
of us sail on without giving a glance to such 
things^ our eyes fixed on the frowning or in- 
viting headland, or peopling the desert air with 
phantoms I Just so do we turn away from what 
seems to us the void of every-day life, to grapple 
with the excitements of the world. 

Anne Dysart is not Miss Douglas's Anne 
Dysart: she is yours, ours, everybody's. She 
is the every-day young lady. The author did 
not invent her ; she found her where the High- 
landman found the tongs — by the fireside. And 
that is her true position, where alone she is at 
home. When she goes into society, unless it 
be among associates, she is always under some 
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sort of alarm. She is told that there is com- 
pany in the drawing-room, strangers come to 
visit — ^young ladies celebrated for their beauty 
and accomplishments — and she treads the stairs 
with a beating heart, feeling awkward and 
ignorant, and enters with a desperate calnmess. 
The visitors, however, like her, she is so modest 
and unobtrusive ; and the every-day young lady 
is charmed, and even affected, by their patronising 
kindness. She is reputed by these persons as 
"a nice girl, rather amiable-looking, but not in 
the least like a heroine of a novel." When she 
visits them in return, she is at first oppressed 
, with a feeling of shyness ; but at length, still 
more overpowered by the kindness with which 
she is received, she walks to the window 
to conceal her emotion. In this position our 
Anne— for we deny that Miss Douglas h.as any 
special property in her— comes out strong : " As 
Anne now stood, dressed in deep mourning, the 
blackness of her garments only relieved by a 
small white collar and a pair of cuffs, the ex- 
pression of her countenance very pensive, Ijier 
eyes shining mildly in the sunlight, which was 
reflected from the crimson curtain upon her at 
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present somewhat pale cheek, Mrs. Grey, as 
she whispered to Charlotte, ^ Beally, poor thing, 
she does look very interesting!' felt the influ- 
ence of her peculiar charm, without, however, 
comprehending its source.** 

Anne attracts the attention of one of the com- 
pany, a harsh-featured, ungraceful person, under 
forty, with a large mouth, determined lips, deep- 
set, thoughtful eyes, and a confused mass of 
dark hair hanging over a large and full forehead. 
Whereupon she instantly feels uncomfortable 
and frightened. But for all that, it is settled 
that the bSte noire walks home with her; and 
resting the tips of her fingers on his arm, onward 
they go, these two fated individuals, in solemn 
silence. The conversation which at length be- 
gins consists of unpolite questions on the gen- 
tleman's part, and constrained answers on that 
of the lady; but at length she is saved from 
replying to a specially disagreeable and imper- 
tinent interrogatory by stumbling over a stone. 

" Did you fall on purpose ? " said he. The 
every-day young lady is both frightened and 
displeased, and being further urged, feels some- 
thing actually resembling indignation. When 
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they part, it is with a feeling on her part of 
inexpressible relief, and she thinks to herself that 
she had never before met so singular or so dis- 
agreeable a man. 

This is unpromising; but it is correct. The 
every-day young lady thinks of the rough, odd 
man ; and he is struck now and then by a word 
or a look in her, which piques his curiosity or 
interests his feelings. He at length learns to 
look into her calm, soft eyes, and sees through 
the passionless surface of her character some 
precious things gleaming in its depths. The 
following quotation will show at what length 
he arrives : — " Anne pondered for a few minutes. 
She had a rather slow though a sound under- 
standing. There was some truth in what Mr. 
Bolton said, but so great a want of charity, that 
she felt from the first as if, some way or other, 
he could not be quite right. It was some time, 
however, ere she discovered how he was wrong, 
and even then perhaps could not have defined 
it. She answered gravely and modestly, but 
with less timidity than usual. 

"^But still, Mr. Bolton, it is possible to be 
both agreeable and sincere. I know it is possi- 
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ble, because I have seen it; and I think that 
though there is some truth in what you say, yet^ 
as far as my very limited experience justifies 
me in formipg an opinion^ I should say that 
truth, united with kindness, is appreciated; in- 
deed I am sure some people have been liked 
who never flattered : I knew one person at least, 
whom everybody loved, who would not have told 
a fabehood for the world, and who toas all he 
seemedJ 

"^I suppose you mean your father! Well, 
without exactly sharing in your filial enthusiasm, 
I am inclined to believe that he was a superior 
man.' 

" ^ Are you indeed ? Why, may I ask ? ' said 
Anne very timidly, and venturing for the first 
time to put a question in her turn. 

^"Whyl' he repeated, with a momentary 
return of the wonderful smile. ' Because his 
daughter has rather more simplicity of mind, 
rather more purity of heart, rather more intel- 
ligence, rather more frivolity, rather less artifice, 
rather fewer coquettish tricks to flatter the 
vanity, and entrap the admiration, of sUly men 
— ^in short, rather more sincerity than one meets 
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every day. I guess she must have had a father 
somewhat above the average.' Mr. Bolton 
spoke in a low tone, and there was in his 
voice a depth and a softness that struck his 
listener's ear as being altogether different from 
its wont. Whatever jthis difference might be, 
however, it was not lasting, for when, after a 
moment's pause, he spoke again, it was with 
an exaggeration even of his ordinary harshness 
both of voice and manner : ^ But you need not 
fancy I am paying you a compliment. You are 
no angel; and even during our short acquaint- 
ance, I have discovered in you some faults 
and follies, and doubtless there are others 
behind. In some respects you are very chUdish, 
or perhaps it would be as correct to say 
womanish,^ With this rude speech, Mr. Bolton 
concluded, drawing back with an air of having 
nothing more to say, and assuming a look 
which seemed to forbid anyone to speak to 
hun." 

But this wild man chooses her for a wife, 
proposes for her hand — and is refused. Why 
so? Because she was an every-day young 
lady. He was rich; he had good points — nay. 
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great ones, in his character; but he was an 
uncomfortable man. She could not love him, 
and she could not think of marrying a man she 
could not love. Had it been the young clergy- 
man, the case would have been different. A 
nice young man was he; and, like all other 
young ladies of her class, Anne had her dreams 
of gentle happiness, and congeniality of temper, 
and poetry, and flowers, and sunsets, and a 
genteel cottage. But the young clergyman 
could not afford to think of an almost penniless 
girl for a wife; and so poor Anne's episode was 
ended before it was well begun; and the affair 
would have assumed in her solitary heart the 
enduring form of a mystery, if exigencies had 
not arisen to call forth feelings and resolves 
that brook no such unsubstantial companions. 

This every-day young lady had a brother 
in Edinburgh, and the brother fell into folly, 
and misery, and sickness, and desperate poverty. 
He wanted a friend, a nurse, a servant, and 
she knew that his bedside was her natural 
post. The difficulty was to get so far with 
her poor little funds; but this is accomplished, 
and instead of the outside of the mail on a 
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Wintry night, she has even had the good-fortune 
to enjoy an inside seat, some gentleman being 
seized with the caprice of encountering the 
frost and snow. This gentleman, she discovers 
afterwards, ^is her discarded lover; and he — 
how many discoveries does he make! The 
every-day young lady, thrown into the battle 
of circumstances, rises with the strife. She 
who had been accustomed to sit silent, seeming 
to agree with others in what was untrue, 
merely from want of courage, now endures 
without flinching the extremities even of actual 
want. Now come out, one by one, obvious 
to the sight, the thousand beautiful things in 
the depths of her quiet mind; and the eyes 
of the odd gentleman are dimmed with emo- 
tion as he looks at them. Already had she 
begun to wonder at this man, to call his 
austerity melancholy, to grieve that he was 
unhappy, to think what he could be thinking 
about! and now, when she and her darling 
brother are saved, protected, held up by his 
strong hand, the hold he takes of her imagina^ 
tion communicates itself insensibly to her heart. 
His features lose their harshness; his deep-set 
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eyes become soft; his lips relax; and finally, 
he cuts his hair. What more needs be said? 

But we take leave to disagree with this indi- 
vidual in his idea that Anne Djsart has more 
simplicity, purity, and quiet intelligence than 
other every-day young ladies. She is, on the 
contrary, nothing more than a type of the 
class ; and the fact is proved by the resemblance 
in her portrut being at once recognised. We 
do not stand upon the colour of her hair, or 
eyes, or other physical characteristics, for these 
are mere averages, and may be very different 
in our Anne and yours; but her shyness, 
hesitation, and cowardice — ^her modesty, gentle- 
nesss, and truth — ^these are stereotyped traits, 
and are the same in alL But when such 
qualities rise, or become metamorphosed, to 
meet the exigencies of life, how do we recog- 
nise them? By intuition. We acknowledge in 
others the principle of developement we feel 
in ourselves. Our fault is, that we pass over 
as worthy of no remark, no careful tending, 
no holy reverence, the slumbering germs of 
all that is good and beautiful in the female 
character, and suffer our attention to be 
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engrossed, by its affectations and monstrosities. 
Let us correct this fever of the taste. Let 
us learn to enjoy the still waters and quiet 
pastures. When we see an every-day young 
lady flitting about our rooms, or crossing our 
paths, or wandering by our side, let us regard 
her no more as if she were a shadow, or a 
part of the conmion atmosphere, necessary, 
though unheeded: let us look upon her with 
fondness and respect, and if we would be 
blessed ourselves, let us say — God bless her. 
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THE CHILD GOMMODOBE. 

After a long continental ramble, I was glad 
to have the prospect of getting home again; 
but an embargo was laid upon me at Bou- 
logne. It blew great guns from the opposite 
side of the Channel. The genius of Albion 
was not just then in the mood for receiving 
visits, or welcoming the return of absentees; 
and so the steam-packet lay fretting in the 
harbour, and rubbing her sides peevishly against 
the pier; while her intending passengers were 
distributed among the hotels and boarding- 
houses, venting their discontent on the good 
things of the table d'h6te, and mounting every 
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now and then to the garret to throw a scowl- 
ing look to windward. 

For my part I had been tossed about the 
world too long, and bumped too hard against 
its rocks and snags, to think much of a little 
compulsory tranquillity. On the second day I 
rather liked it. It was amusing to watch the 
characters of my companions stealing out from 
beneath the veil of conventionalism ; and it 
was better than amusing to become actually 
acquainted with one or two of them, as if we 
were indeed men and women, and not the 
mere automata of society. Taking them in the 
mass, however, a good deal of the distinction 
observable among them depended on the mere 
circumstance of age. We, elderly gentlemen, 
sat coolly sipping our wine after dinner, rarely 
alluding in conversation to our present dilemma ; 
while the green hands, after a whirl round the 
billiard-table, drank their glass of brandy and 
water with vehemence, and passed a unanimous 
vote of censure on the captain for his breach 
of faith and unsailor-like timidity. 

" This is pleasant I " said I, smiling at one 
of these outbreaks, which occurred late at night 

K 2 
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— " one always meets something out of the way 
in travelling." 

" / never do," replied the gentleman I had 
addressed ; *^ I find the human character every- 
where the same. You may witness the same 
kind of absurdity, among raw lads like these, 
every day at home; and it is only your own 
imagination that flings upon it here a different 
colour. I wish I could see something strange I " 
"Perhaps, my dear sir," said I, blandly, 
"you never look? For my part, I never fail 
to meet with something strange, if I have 
only the opportunity of examining. Come, let 
us go out into the street, and I shall under- 
take to prove it. Let us peep under the first 
veil or the first slouched hat we meet, and I 
pledge myself that, on due inquiry, we shall 
light upon a tale as odd or wild as fancy 
ever framed. A bottle of wine upon it?" 
"Done!" 

"Done, then; but hold, what's that?" 
"Le paquebot va partir k minuit!" 
" Hurra I " cried the young men. " The 
storm is not down a single breath, and it is 
pitch darkl The captain's a trump after all I" 
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Then there were hurrying steps, and slam- 
ming doors, and flitting lights through the 
whole house; then hasty reckonings, and jing- 
ling coins, and bows, and shrugs, and fights 
with the sleeves of greatcoats; and finally, 
stiff* moving figures mummied in broadcloth ; 
and griuk fi&ces, half-visible between the cravat 
and cap; and slender forms, bonneted, yet. 
shapeless, clinging to stout arms, as we all 
floated out into the night. 

**The diet is deserted," said my friend, *^pro 
loco et tempore." 

" Only the venue changed to shipboard," 
gasped I, against the wind. "Remember the 
first man, woman, or child that attracts our 
attention on deck ! " And so we parted, losing 
one another, and ourselves lost in the unsteady 
crowd. 

The vessel had cleared the harbour before 
I' met with my fiiend in the darkness and 
confusion of the midnight deck ; and when we 
were thrown together, it was with such em- 
phasis that we both came down. We fell, 
however, upon a bundle of something compa- 
ratively soft — something that stirred and winced 
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at the contact — something that gave a low cry 
in three several cadences, as if it had three 
voices. It gave us, in fact, some confused idea 
of a mass of heads, legs, arms, and other ap- 
purtenances of the human body ; but the whole 
was shrouded in a sort of wpoUy covering, 
the nature of which the darkness of the night, 
and the rolling of the ship, rendered it im- 
possible to ascertain. I thought to myself for 
a moment that this was just the thing for my 
boasted demonstration ; but no philosophy could 
keep the deck under such circumstances ; and 
when my friend and I had gathered ourselves 
up, we made the best of our way — and it was 
no easy task — ^to the cabin^ and crept into our 
berths. As I lay there in comparative cozi- 
ness, my thoughts reverted to that bundle of 
life, composed in all probability of deck pas- 
sengers, exposed to the cold night-wind and 
the drenching spray; but I soon fell asleep, 
my sympathy merging, as my faculties became 
more dim, in a grateful sense of my personal 
comfort. 

As the morning advanced, the wind mode- 
rated, testifying, to the weather-wisdom of our 
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captain; and my friend and I, getting up be- 
times, met once more upon the deck. The 
bundle of life was still there, just without the 
sacred line which deck and steerage passengers 
must not cross; and we saw that it was com- 
posed of human figures, huddled together with- 
out distinction, under coarse and tattered cloaks. 

"These persons," said I, dictatorially, point- 
ing to them with my cane, "have a story, and 
a strange one; and by and by we shall get 
at it." 

" The common story of the poor," replied my 
friend; "a story of hardship, perhaps of hun- 
ger ; but why don't they wake up ? " 

This question seemed to have occurred to 
some of the other passengers, and all looked 
with a sort of languid curiosity, as they passed, 
at the breathing bundle of rags. After a time, 
some motion was observed beneath the tattered 
cloaks, and at length a head emerged from their 
folds; a head that might have been either a 
woman's or a little girl's, so old it waa in ex- 
pression, and so young in size and softness. 
It was a little girl's, as was proved by the 
shoulders that followed — thin, slight, childish; 
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but SO intelligent was the look she cast around, 
80 full of care and anxiety, that she seemed to 
have the burthen of a whole family on her 
back. After ascertaining by that look, as it 
seemed, what her present position was, and 
bestowing a slight^ sweeping glance upon the 
bystanders, the ship, and the gloomy sky, she 
withdrew her thoughts from these extraneous 
matters, and with a gentle hand, and some 
whispered words, extracted from his bed of rags 
a small, pale, little boy. The boy woke up in 
a sort of fright, but the moment his eyes rested 
on his sister^s face — for she was his sister, that 
was clear — he was calm and satisfied. No 
smiles were exchanged, such as might have be- 
fitted their age; no remark on the novel cir- 
cumstances of their situation. The boy looked 
at nothing but the girl; and the girl smoothed 
his hair with her fingers, arranged his thread- 
bare dress, and, breathing on his hands, polished 
them with her sleeve. This girl, though bearing 
the marks of premature age,, could not in reality 
have been more than eleven, and the boy was 
probably four years younger. 

A larger figure was still invisible, except in 
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the indefinite outline of the cloakj and my 
friend and I indulged in some whispered specu- 
lations as to what it might turn out. 
^ "The elder sister doubtless," said he, with 
one of his cold smiles; "a pretty and discon- 
solate young woman, the heroine of your in- 
tended romance, and the winner of my bottle 
of wine I " 

" Have patience," said I, " have patience ; " but 
I had not much myself. I wished the young 
woman would awake, and I earnestly hoped, 
— I confess the fact — that she might prove to 
be as pretty as I was sure she was disconsolate. 
You may suppose, therefore, that it was with 
some an^ety I at length saw the cloak stir; 
and with some surprise I beheld emerge from 
it one of the most ordinary and common-place 
of all the daughters of Eve. She was obviously 
the mother of the two children, biit although 
endowed with all her natural faculties, quite as 
helpless and dependent as the little boy. She 
held out her hand to the little girl, who kissed 
it affectionately, in the dutiful morning fashion 
of Fatherland; and then, dropping with that 
action the manner of the child, resumed, as 
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if from habit, the authority and duties of the 
parent. She arranged her mother^s hair and 
dress, as she had done those of her brother^ 
dictated to her the place and posture in which 
she was to sit, and passed a fall half-hour — ^I 
cannot now tell how — ^in quiet but incessant 
activity. 

Time passed on ; the other passengers had 
all breakfasted; but no one had seen the 
solitary family eat. Two or three of us re- 
marked the circimistance to each other, and 
suggested the propriety of doing something. 
But what to do was the question, for although 
poor, they were obviously not beggars. I at 
length ventured to oflPer a biscuit to the little 
boy. He looked at it, and then at his sister, 
but did not stir. The proceeding, apparently, 
was contrary to their notions of etiquette; and 
I presented the biscuit to the mother "for her 
little son." She took it mechanically — indif- 
ferently — as if it was a thing she had no 
concern in, and handed it to the girl. The 
little girl bowed gravely, muttered some words 
in German, apparently of thanks, and dividing 
the biscuit among them, in three unequal 
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portions, of which she kept the smallest to her- 
self, they all began to eat with some eagerness. 

" Hunger ! " said my friend — " I told you ; 
nothing else." 

"We shall see;" but I could not think of 
my theory just then. The family, it appeared, 
were starving ; they had undertaken the little 
voyage without preparation of any kind in food, 
extra clothing, or money; and under such cir- 
cumstances, they sat calmly, quietly, without 
uttering a single complaint. In a few minutes 
a more substantial breakfast was before them; 
and it was amusing to see the coolness with 
which the little girl conmiodore accepted the 
providential windfall, as if it had been some- 
thing she expected, although ignorant of the 
quarter whence it should come, and the business- 
like gravity with which she proceeded to arrange 
it on their joint laps, and distribute the shares. 
Nothing escaped her ; her sharp look was on 
every detail; if a fold of her mother's cloak 
was out of order, she stopped her till she had 
set it right; and when her brother coughed as 
he swallowed some tea, she raised his face, and 
patted him on the back. I admired that little 
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creature with her wan face, and quick eyes, 
and thin fragile shoulders; but she had no 
attention to bestow on anyone but the family 
committed to her charge. 

" This is comical," said my friend ; '^ I wonder 
what they are. But they have done breakfast; 
see how carefully the little girl puts away the 
fragments! Let us now ask them for what 
you call their "story," and get them to relate 
the romantic circumstances which have induced 
them to emigrate to London, to join some of 
their relatives in the business of selUng matches 
or grinding organs!" 

We first tried the mother ; but she, in addition 
to being of a singularly taciturn, indifferent dis- 
position, spoke nothing but German. The little 
boy answered only with a negative or aflSr- 
mative. The commodore of the party, how- 
ever, knew some words of French, and some 
of English, and we were able to understand 
what she told us, with no more difficulty than 
arose from the oddity of the circumstances. 
The following is the dialogue that took place 
between us, with her polyglott part translated 
into common English. 
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" Where are you from, my little lass ? " 
"Is it me, sir? Oh, I am from New York." 
"From New York! What were you doing 
there?" 

"Keeping my father's room, sir; he is a 
joumejrman." 

" And what brings you to Europe ? " 
" My father sent me to bring over mother." 
"Sentyow/" 

" Yes, sir ; and because my brother could not 
be left in the room all day when my father 
was out at work, I took him with me." 

"What! and you two little children crossed 
the ocean to fetch your mother? " 

" Oh, that is nothing : the ship brought us — 
we did not come. It was worse when we 
landed in London ; for there were so many 
people there, and so many houses, it was just 
as if we had to find our way, without a ship, 
through the waves of the sea." 
*^ And what were you to do in London ? " 
"I was to go to a countryman of 'ours, who 
would find me a passage to France. But 
nobody we met in the street knew him, and 
nobody could understand what place it was I 
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we were always sure to get something given 
us to eat." 

" Then you had money ? " 

"Oh yes, to be sure!" and the little girl 
gave a cunning twinkle of her eye. " We could 
could not get mother away, you know, without 
money — could we, mother?" patting her on the 
back, like .one fondling a child. 

Such was the story of the little commodore — 
a story which was listened to, not onl^ by my 
fiiend and myself, but by at least a score of 
other persons, some of whom will no doubt be 
pleased to see it here reproduced.* A collection 
was made for the travellers, whose boasted 
funds had been exhausted at Boulogne; but 
what became of them afterwards I never knew. 
When we reached London, I saw them walk 
up the landing-place — ^wholly unencumbered with 
baggage, poor things I — the mother and the 
little boy clinging, on either side, to the com- 
modore; and so, like the shadowy figures in 
the "Pilgrim's Progress," they passed on their 
way, and I saw them no more. 

* The writer is in earnest : this is a tme story. 
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For my own part, my theory had gone much 
farther than I had thought of carrying it. My 
friend himself was not more surprilsed than I 
by the story of the little girl; and, like <iie 
Witch of Endor, when her pretended incan- 
tations were answered by the actual apparition 
of the prophet, I was stupified by my own 
success. 
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^ig^tientl Chapter. 

SUMMER LODGINGS. 

In tlie dominions of the Czar^ the backs of 
the serfs suffer a weekly titillation, as insuf- 
ferable^ although not so deadly^ as the less 
frequent knout. When it comes to Wednesday, 
they begin to imagine that they are not. exactly 
comfortable ; on Thursday^ the natural moisture 
of their skin seems fast drying up, and they 
are in an incipient fit of the fidgets; on Fri- 
day, the epidermis cracks all over, or makes- 
believe to do so; and on Saturday, tlie whole 
population, with a shout of impatient joy, rush 
to the bath-house of the village, like a herd 
of bullocks in the dog-days to the river, and 
VOL. I. 8 
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boil themselves in steam. When thoroughly 
done, they come out^ beautifully plumped, as 
the cooks say, and feeling fresh and yigorous, 
and as fit as ever they were in their lives to 
encounter a new week of serfdom. 

An annual process, analogous to this, takes 
place in our own country. In spring) we begin 
to look wistfully at the garden, to watch the 
opening of the lettuces, and count the colours 
of the pansies. As the season advances, we 
wander into the fields, examine curiously the 
thin grass, and turn an admiring eye towards 
the green hills in the distance. As May breaks 
upon us in sunlight, though the east wind is 
still chill, we half persuade ourselves that this 
really is the season of love and sentiment; 
and when the month ripens into June, when 
the grass beneath our feet actually deserves 
the name of a carpet, when the trees are rich 
and umbrageous, when the birds are in full 
song, and the roses in full blow — then the 
hitherto indefinite longing of our heart acquires 
strength and purpose. The dry streets look 
unnatural; the formal lines of houses ofiTend 
the taste ; the air is close and hot ; the younger 
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children look pale^ and their elder sisters lan- 
guish. The month is at length out, and we 
wonder how we have survived it. The thing 
can no longer be borne; the town looks and 
breathes like a pest-house; while hill-sides 
glimmer in our waking' dreams^ broad seas 
stretch away till they are lost in the golden 
light- 

" And dying winds and waters near 
Make music to the lonely ear : " 

still worse — everybody that is anybody is off 
to the country and the sea, and we rush madly 
after. 

But the country ? Where is the country ? 
That is the puzzle. In our youth, we knew 
many a quiet village, many a fine beach, many 
a sheltered bay, where one might wander, or 
swim, or muse, or rusticate in any way he 
chose. The village has grown into a town; 
the beach is lined with villas ; the bay swarms 
with vessels, and its shores with population. 
Every eligible spot on the coast becomes 
the resort of country-goers, till it is no longer 
the country. All local advantages are taken 

8 2 
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advantage of till they disappear. The citizen, 
charmed with the countryness of the spot, 
builds his box by the waternside; the specu- 
lator runs up lines of houses; a handsome inn 
rises in the midst; and benevolent individuals 
hasten to the new centre of attraction^ loaded 
with every kind of commodity men stand in 
need of, and are likely to buy. Here, in 
Scotland, on the Clyde, which is the grand 
sanatorium of the east as well as , the west 
country, this process of change is remarkable. 
The once wildly beautiful shores, wherever 
there is not a town or a village, are dotted 
with trim white vlQas, glimmering here and 
there among the trees. The angles of the 
lochs, where these diverge from the parent 
stream, are covered with houses. The Grair 
Loch, which we remember as one of the 
sweetest mysteries of a mountain lake whose 
banks ever echoed to the songs of poetry and 
love^ is a snug suburban retreat. The entrance 
of the Holy Loch, and of the dark and awful 
Loch Long, are fortified against the spirit of 
nature by groups of streets. At the hereto- 
fore quiet village of Dunoon, slumbering at 
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the foot of its almost obliterated castle^ you 
might lose yourself in the wilderness of new 
habitations. Gourock, on the opposite side, 
where, in our boyhood, the fairies disported 
round the Kempuck Stane, is a bustling town, 
with a suburb stretching along the Clyde, 
nearly as long as the long town of ^^irkaldy, 
on the Forth; and at Largs, the barrows of 
the ancient Danes have become the cellars of 
the sons of little men, who confine spirits in 
them, as the prophet Solomon used to do^ 
with a sealed cork. The once solitary island of 
Cumbrae is the town of Milport; the hoary 
ruins of Eothsay Castle are almost buried in a 
congeries of seaport streets and lanes; and, 
smoking, sputtering, and flapping their water- 
wings, scores of steamers ply in endless succes- 
sion among these and a multitude of other 
places of renown. 

AU this, we may be told^ is as it should be ; 
a house is better than a hut, and the conve- 
niences of civilised life better than roughing it 
in the desert ; but we will not be comforted. 
Eoughing it! that is just what the smoke-dried 
citizen wants occasionally, to prevent his blood 
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from stagnating^ and keep his faculties in work- 
ing order. Physically^ at least, we are not half 
the men we were when we used to rumble, 
and sometimes tumble, in stage-coaches, exposed 
to all the excitement and adventures of a jour- 
ney; or to get as sick as forty dogs, tossing 
about whole days and nights in a sailing vessel. 
Then, when we landed, how delightful were the 
miseries of a cottage ; the makeshifts, the 
squeezing, the dirt, the hunger — that veal-pie 
was always left behind I — the hunting of the 
neighbourhood for eggs for the children, the 
compulsory abstinence for three days out of four 
from butcher-meat, and the helpless dependence 
upon the chapter of accidents for everything else I 
Now, we get into a railway carriage, or 
the cabin of a steamer, and after taking a 
book or a nap for an hour or two, raise our 
heads, and find ourselves, somehow or other, 
fifty miles off — ^in the country. The country 
is a genteel house in a genteel street, or a 
nice villa in a row of nice villas, where we 
are surrounded with all the conveniences we 
enjoy at home. The very society is the same; 
for our friends Thompson and Smithy and the 
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whole of that set, have brought their families 
to the same place for summer lodgings — ^it 
is so agreeable to be among one's acquaint- 
ances. Then we begin to enjoy ourselves; we 
have conversation-parties, and dancing-parties, 
and balls, all the same as at home. We 
enjoy our newspaper, as usual, in our com- 
fortable reading-room. In the morning we take 
a stroll or a dip, or drink water at the Wells, 
which, although undoubtedly nasty, is undeni- 
ably wholesome. Then there is a steamer in 
sight, and we all hasten to the pier, to ascer- 
tain if we know anybody on board. Then we 
dine early, for one must dine early in the 
country. Then we take a nap ; then another 
stroll; then there is another steamer to watch; 
then we drink tea ; then to the pier again. 
This time, the vessel's head is pointed home- 
wards; and as she breaks away irom the 
land, we follow her with our eyes till she is 
swallowed up in the distance. Then we turn 
away with a sigh ; go back to our lodgings ; 
lounge into bed; and fall asleep in the midst 
of the delightful sensation of having nothing 
to do, and being in the country. 
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All this is delightftil, no doubt ; every bit as 
good as being at home. Our sim, in fiust, is 
to carry home with ns — ^to feel as if we had 
never left No. 24. The closer the resemblance 
between our country lod^ngs and our town- 
house^ the better we are off; for we then get 
what we have come for — change of air — ^with- 
out any sacrifice of comfort 

But we doubt whether "change of air" has 
so limited a meaning. Hygienically speakings 
it includes, we suspect, change of habits, change 
of diet, change of company, change of thought. 
The miseries of the old country lodgings were 
better for the health than the comf<9rts of the 
new. The very grumbling they gave rise to 
was a wholesome exercise. The short allowance 
was worth a whole pharmacopoeia. The ravenous 
appetite that fastened upon things common and 
unclean was a glorious symptom. We came 
back strengthened in mind as well as body. 
Our country sojourn had the effect of foreign 
travel in opening the heart and expanding the 
intellect; it smoothed away prejudices and up- 
set conventionalities ; and the ruddy glow of our 
sunburnt cheeks was the external token of the 
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healthy natural tone of the feelings within. 
No; this passion for comfort and gentility iii 
the wildemess^ is a bad sign of the genera- 
tion: it bespeaks effeminacy of character^ and 
a vanity which, however graceful it may be 
thought in the town, shews mean apd ridi- 
culous among the hills, and woods, and waters 
of the country. 

Among our neighbours on the continent, the 
summer move is not so universal as with us. 
In Paris, for instance, everything is considered 
the country that is outside the barriers; and 
in the fine season, every bourgeois family is 
outside the barriers at least once a week — 
eatings drinking, dancings and singing. Then 
there are the walks in the Bois de Boulogne, 
and the picnics at St. Cloud, and the excur- 
sions to Versailles ; wherever there is green 
turf and shady trees, you hear the sounds of 
mirth and music rising in the clearest, brightest 
atmosphere in the world. Thus a sojourn out 
of town is not a necessity. They take change 
of air by instalments, and pass the summer 
in a state of chronic excitement. 

In other parts of the world, the move is 
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MB entire as with us; and in at least one 
instance, all dasses of the population desert 
the cities at the same time, and flock to the 
same sea-flide. To he sure, this 8e»-dde is 
somewhat extensiye, and there need be no 
more crowding than is social and ccAnfortaUe. 
An amusing account of the migration, and of 
the summer lod^gs of Central America is 
given in ^Ir. Squier^s Nicaraguoj recently pub- 
lidied. The state of Nicaragua occupies that 
part of the Isthmus lying between the lake 
of the same name and the Padfic, the distance 
between being in some places only about fif- 
teen miles. In this narrow tract there are 
several large towns, such as Grenada and Leon, 
which, in spite of the breath of the two 
oceans, get smoke-dried by the time the dry 
season advances into March. Then comes 
on the ^^Paseo al mar," or bathing season, 
when a great portion of the population, taken 
not merely from the upper classes, but from 
the bourgeoisie and Indian peasantry, rush 
down to the shores of the Pacific. 

"At that time," says Mr. Squier, "a general 
movement of carts and servants takes place in 
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the direction of the sea, and the government 
despatches an officer and a guard, to superin- 
tend the pitching of the annual camp upon the 
beach, or rather upon the forest-covered sand- 
ridge which fringes the shore. Each family 
builds a temporary cane-hut, lightly thatched 
with palm-leaves, and floored with petates or 
mats. The whole is wickered together with 
vines, or woven together basketwise, and par- 
titioned in the same way, by means of coloured 
curtains of cotton cloth. This constitutes the 
penetralia, and is sacred to the bello aezo and 
the babies. The more luxurious ladies bring 
down their neatly-curtained beds, and make no 
mean show of elegance in the interior arrange- 
ments of their impromptu dwellings. Outside, 
and something after the fashion of their per- 
manent residences, is a kind of broad and open 
shed, which bears a very distant relation to the 
corridor. Here hammocks are swimg, the 
families dine, the ladies receive visitors, and 

the men sleep The establishments 

here described pertain only to the wealthier 
visitors, the representatives of the upper classes. 
There is every intermediate variety, down to 
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those of the moxo and his wife^ who spread 
their blankets at the foot of a tree^ and weave 
a little bower of branches above them — an 
affiur of ten or a dozen minutes. And there 
are yet others who disdain even this exertion, 
and nestle in the dry sand." 

This kind of gipsying expedition to the sea 
in summer would hardly suit the form of 
European, or at least British, civilization; but 
we do not see why^ in the one contineut, more 
than in the other, one's country lodgings should 
be required to resemble a town-house. In the 
Clyde, which we have mentioned as a resort 
for summer loiterers, there is one exceptional 
place — the island of Arran. Here the Duke 
of Hamilton has determined, with much good 
taste, that his property shall not be vulgarised 
by the new style of country lodgings, and so 
far from feuing the ground, he will not permit 
even a pier to be built for the accommodation 
of visitors. The village, accordingly, is siiiiply 
a line of thatched cottages, which, in the fine 
season, are filled to overflowing. A few houses 
of more pretension stand on the other side of 
the bay; but, in general, no one sets his foot 
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in Brodick, who has not made up his mind to 
rough it pretty much in the fashion of the last 
generation. Sometimes, on the occasion of a 
holiday in Glasgow, which is six hours' steam- 
ing distant^ the village is flooded with a 
moving population that can neither find house- 
room on the island nor means of quitting it 
the same day* Then comes a scene of some- 
thing more than Mexican roughness. Shawls, 
cloaks, plaids, are the only substitute for tents, 
and a bush or a tree the only shelter &om the 
summer wind. Such wandering companies are 
rarely short of provisions, for they have a 
wholesome dread of Highland hunger; and 
hearty is the feast, and loud the merriment, as 
they sit thus, houseless and homeless outcasts 
of the Clyde. The night comes on, neither 
dark nor unpleasantly cold^ and the trooping 
stars assemble in the heavens, and look down 
on the slumbrous waters, as bright and new as 
they were seen of old from the hill-tops of 
Chaldaea. Higher swell the hearts of the spec- 
tators for a time, till, yielding to the influence 
of the hour, lower and lower sink their pulses 
of emotion, like the tide of the lately panting 
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they have there; of the hens, that present 
them with newly-laid eggs to breakfast ; of the 
five' or six sheep^ to whom they are evidently 
objects of curiosity and admiration ; of that 
sociable goat, which accompanies the sheep to 
the hill like one of themselves; and more 
especially of the little boy, who is proud of 
being called the herd; and of the cotter and 
his old mother, and his wife and two young 
daughters. We would insist upon their feeling 
a kindly interest in these new friends, one 
and all; on their taking leave of them indi- 
vidually when coming away; and on their 
carrying home with them an impression which 
would sometimes^ in the crowded street, or the 
hot room, well suddenly up in their hearts 
like a fresh stream, or pass across their cheeks 
like a breath of mountain air. 

Depend upon it, we lose much hiunanising 
feeling, much true refinement, much of the 
poetry of life, in parting with the roughness 
of our Summer Lodgings. 
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WHAT IS LIFE? 

I DO not mean to perplex myself either with 
physiological or psychological questions. I will 
rather set out with assumptions which will be 
understood by all^ and contradicted by none. 
Judging by the conduct of men, and by their 
sentiments, £rom Job downwards, Life^ ab- 
stractedly, must be considered the summum 
bonum — ^the mere privilege of living the highest 
boon of Providence. Exceptions to this rule 
might no doubt be pointed out. Cases might 
be mentioned in which life has been considered 
secondary to honour, fame, the gratification of 
pride or revenge, or relinquished in favour of 
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the mere tranquillity and unconsciousness of the 
grave. But these are the cases of a few indi- 
viduals out of the myriads of mankind, for, 
generally speaking, 



** The weariest and most loathed worldly life, 
That age, ache, penury, imprisonment. 
Can lay on natnre, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death." 



It is therefore worth inquiring — What is the 
nature of the gift we estimate so highly ? What 
is the real loss we sustain in its deprivation? 
What, in short, is Life? 

Some philosophers tell us that life is combus- 
tion, and that the poets, by the inspiration of 
their art, suggested the true definition when 
they likened it to the flame of a taper. This 
may be true, or it may not; but it is wide of 
my present purpose. In asking what life is, I 
mean to put a moral, not ^ scientific, question, 
and address it, not to the learned, but to the 
ignorant. In like maimer, if I inquired what 
is the body? I should be answered by the 
chemist that it is a combination of carbon, lime, 
iron^ and various other substances ; but I would 
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rather be told, by the ordinary world, of its 
bones, smews, and muscles. 

Life can only be known to the general inqairer 
by its action. We do not know how we come 
to live, but we know that we do live. How do 
we know thisT By our sensations; which sen- 
sations are the germs of our ideas, the elements 
of all our thoughts and feelings. If this be 
true, it is incorrect to say that one of the lower 
animals is as conscious of life -as a man. The 
power of the germ can only be measured by its 
development; and the farther this development 
is carried, the greater consciousness of life there 
will be. A man, therefore, has more life, so 
to speak, than an animal; and a thinking and 
civilised man, than a savage. If we could strip 
a thinking and civilised man of his intellectual 
faculties, one by one, we should find him descend 
in the scale of animal being till he landed in 
the brute nature. In that state, he would still 
live. The functions of the body, requisite for 
sustaining life, would still go on ; but he would 
have a smaller portion of the principle of life, 
a less exquisite consciousness of life, a less full 
enjoyment of life. 
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If life Is the aummum bonum^ the more we 
have of it the better. The portion of the mere 
physical man is contemptibly insignificant, when 
measured with that of the intellectual man ; 
and this,, not comparatively, but positively. I 
mean that the two portions are not of the same 
value to the individuals possessing them, even 
taking into consideration their relative social 
position; a fact which will at once appear, if 
we suppose the two individuals to be in the 
same station in society. The case is not altered, 
however, if we suppose them to be, as they 
generally are, in different or opposite stations 
— the one rich, and the other poor. A thing 
is said, economically, to be worth just as much 
as it will fetch ; and so it is with life, as we are 
now considering it The smaller portion is little 
more than sufficient to keep the functions of 
the body in movement, while the latter, not 
only does this, but opens a thousand sources 
of pleasure and profit to the mind. Life, in 
this sense, may be compared to money. A 
small sum enables us to provide for our phy- 
sical wants; while a large sum surrounds us 
with comforts, elegances, and luxuries. It is 

t2 
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nonsense to say (though it is frequently said) 
that the small sum is as much to the poor 
man as the large one is to the rich; for this 
is to suppose the former to be fixed immoT- 
ably in his condition of poverty. When the 
poor man becomes rich, his views extend, his 
desires soar, his wants multiply in proportion; 
and even so^ as the ignorant man amasses stores 
of knowledge, he feels a thousand delightful 
and hitherto unknown sensations superadded in 
his being — a new world spreads before his 
eyes^ a new heaven opens upon his soul. 

Let us consider ther first experiments of a 
child in the exercise of his faculty of sight. 
Everything is new and strange to his eyes. 
He confounds forms and distances, or rather 
he has no such perceptions as those of form 
and distance^ till these gradually awaken from 
the action and reaction of the other senses 
with the one in question. At length he recog- 
nises objects, persons, places, and insensibly 
acquires that degree of knowledge which enables 
him to move without danger^ and play his 
part in the social circle around him. If he 
stops here, he is indeed different from the 
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brutes, because he belongs to a more perfect 
race of animals; but in various instances he 
suffers himself to be outstripped hj them, 
without seeking compensation in the higher 
faculties of his being. Nature has lavished her 
skill on the external senses in the lower ani- 
mals, but denied to them intellectual develop- 
ment; while man she has endowed with the 
power of almost endless progress, though origi- 
nating in less acute organs of touch, taste, 
smell, sight, and hearing. In most of these, an 
ignorant man, in civilised society, is inferior to 
his dog; and it is only in the savage, who, 
owing to his being entirely excluded from in- 
tellectual exercise, is thrown back upon such 
rudiments, that the animal finds a worthy com- 
petitor. 

But we shall suppose that the individual in 
question is not satisfied with using his sight 
merely to know his friends or enemies, merely 
to enable him to work or to play, merely to 
enlighten the small circle of his daily employ- 
ments, like the candle which illumines his cot- 
tage room. In him, this wonderful faculty, 
without being really increased in acuteness, re- 
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ceives, when in combination with the other 
powers of his nature, a higher developnotent. 
It enables him to traverse the whole earthy to 
become familiar with all the kingdoms of na- 
ture, to penetrate into the regions of space^ to 
number the stars of heaven, to measure their 
distances, to trace their paths through the skj. 
What a different faculty is sight, in this man, 
from that of the human clod! But each of 
the other faculties is, in like manner, acted 
upon by the rest, and the results are as won- 
derful in all. The senses are originally less 
perfect in man than in the lower animals ; but 
their combinations occasion developments so 
grand and godlike, that we lose, in their con- 
templation, all thought of the humble germs 
from which they sprang. 

"I think; therefore I live," says the philo- 
sopher. But the two actions cannot be sepa- 
rated. Life is thought. A thinking man lives 
more than another, and he lives longer. 

The complaint of shortness of life is, gene- 
rally speaking, as absurd as it is common. It 
is usually made by persons whose lives are of 
no value either to themselves or society, and 
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whose time merely consists of so many years. 
A dog might reasonably enough complain of 
the shortness of his life, since he uses his facul- 
ties to the best advantage in his power; but 
the complaint is ridiculous in a man who is 
satisfied with the life of an animal. With 
countless treasures within his reach, he com- 
plains of being poor, because he will not stretch 
forth his hand to grasp them? If life is 
thought, be has it in his power to live long. 
The slumberer, for instance^ who is awakened 
by these lines into intellectual energy, will live 
as long in one day as he has hitherto done in 
several years. This may be illustrated by a 
very common circumstance. If we set out to 
walk over a plain unvaried surface — an ex- 
panse of sand, for instance — however tedious 
we may find the journey, while in progress, 
it will a,ppear short when it is over. In look- 
ing back, we have no data wherewith to mea- 
sure. The line of time has a beginning and 
an end, and our thoughts have no halting- 
place between. IfJ on the other hand, we tra- 
verse the very same distance, computed in 
miles, but diversified with towns and villages, 
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woods and waters, hills and valleys, the con- 
verse will take place. The journey will appear 
short while we are in progress, for we shall 
have no time to think of its length, being 
carried away at every step by some new and 
interesting object; but, on looking back in 
imagination, we shall find so many landmarks 
by the wayside, so many channels of thought 
intersecting our course, that the distance will 
seem immense. The number of miles may be 
the same^ but the one journey is longer than 
the other, and we have lived longer during its 
course. 

The monotony of life is another groundless 
complaint, occasioned by our failing to ask 
ourselves the question — ^What is life? Life is 
neither weaving, nor printing, nor digging; it 
is thinking. There is no employment so dull 
or uniform as to deprive its follower of the 
power of thought. Nay, the more mechanical 
the emplo3anent, the more opportunity it may 
be said to afford for mental cultivation. The 
shuttle has before now borne burthen to the 
"lofty rhyme," and it was no intellectual task- 
work which gilded the visions of him 
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'Who walked in glory and in joy, 
Following his plough upon the mountain side." 



There are few avocations of so absorbing a 
nature as to afford no time whatever for the 
exercise of the faculties in the acquisition of 
knowledge; and there are few so ill remune- 
rated as wholly to exclude their follower from 
the stores of thought that are now so widely 
diffused by the press. To complain of the 
monotony of life, is to complain of inertness of 
mind. Among the lower classes, this inertness 
is the slumber of faculties that have never 
been awakened; among the upper (who term 
it ennui), it is the weariness of faculties that 
have wasted themselves upon contemptible pur- 
suits, and when these have palled, have not 
energy enough left for anything higher or 
nobler. In the former case, the individual fre- 
quently takes to drinking, and is pitied by 
the unreflecting, on account of the temptations 
to which he was exposed by his monotonous 
trade; in the latter, he is graphically described 
as being "used up" — ^he has nothing more in 
him, and is only fit to be laughed at on the 
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stage, shoved aside in the streets, and walked 
over in the crowd. 

To live is not merely to touch, to taste, to 
smeU, to see, to hear ; it is to use all our facul- 
ties in the highest condition of development 
our opportunities permit. This, and not the 
other, is the natural life of man. A person 
whose mind is vacant is like a stunted plant, 
kept down from its proper growth by insuffi- 
cient light, or heat, or air. This is as yet, to 
a certain extent, the position of us all; for 
the mind of the world is only in the process 
of awakening from the slumber ' of ages. We 
are only pressing forward to the accomplish- 
ment of an imknown destiny. We have not 
yet reached our state of nature; we have not 
yet thrown completely off the shackles of cir- 
cumstances that so long impeded our growth, 
and strangled our energies. But we are on 
the way, and that is much. Life, in its higher 
sense, which was formerly confined to indivi- 
duals — 

" Lights of the world, and demi-gods of fame " — 

now pervades the masses of the people. It 
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exists in the hut as well as in the palace, in 
the workshop as well as in the study. And 
the result of this approach to intellectual equality 
is moral sympathy; for there is a freemasonry 
in knowledge which, in spite of physical and 
social differences, makes men brethren. No one 
who has his eyes open can fail to recognise 
this fact. It accounts clearly and intelligibly 
for appearances which would else give the lie 
to all history. Before the general advance of 
knowledge, social prejudices in this country are 
vanishing like mists before the sun, and politi- 
cal prejudices have already wellnigh disappeared. 
It may, indeed, have been from sheer exhaus- 
tion that, after a twenty years' war, the states 
of Europe relaxed their gripe of each others' 
throats ; but it is owing to the general progress 
of knowledge that the torch of war has never 
since been rekindled, and that, after a thirty 
years' peace, we seem now as remote as ever 
from the madness of strife. The bellicose pro- 
pensities of statesmen would no longer re- 
ceive encouragement from the people — we 
should no longer see a crowd of simpletons 
rushing in with the offer of their "lives and 
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fortunes" at the first whisper of a project for 
defacing the image of God, and destroying 
the work of civilisation. But fortunately these 
propensities no longer exist, for statesmen them- 
selves have shared in the spirit of improve- 
ment. Compare the aspect of piarliament now 
with that which it presented before the battle 
of Waterloo — before the sins of European kings 
were cast upon the back of a single sacrifice, 
and the poor scape-goat sent off to the wilder- 
ness of ocean! We may no longer listen en- 
tranced to the thunder of eloquence, or have 
our senses bewildered in the mazes of rhetoric, 
for the fortune of nations hangs no longer upon 
the intonation of a voice or the turning of a 
period; but a general good sense, a general 
tone of moral feeling, and a general yearning 
after the good of all, in contradistinction to 
that of cliques and classes, attest the progress 
of general knowledge. 

Beautiful, no doubt, are the tree-tops, towers, 
and pinnacles that are gilded by the level rays 
of the morning sun; but the shadow which 
then broods over the lower portions of the 
picture is cold, and dark, and drear. That sun, 
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thank God, has now risen high above the hori- 
zon; and although the loftier objects of the 
scene are still clearly defined against the radiant 
sky, beneath, we have light and heat pervading 
the whole surface, and opening flowers, giving 
forth beauty and perfume from the humblest 
hillock, from the lowliest deD. 

Let us turn our eyes for a moment 

" O'er the dark rereward and abysm of time," 

where lights are gleaming through the gloom, 
like stars upon the distant shore. These lights 
are the great men of antiquity. The genius 
of individuals survives, while that of nations 
is lost. Instead of tongues and peoples, we 
find only books and names; instead of cities 
and palaces, only tombs and ruins. A great 
cycle in the world's age was accomplished in 
the fall of the Roman empire. All antecedent 
realities were expunged, and only a few records 
here and there saved from destruction; and 
then a new course of existence was begun, 
and a new chapter of history opened. 

How different is this era from the last I In- 
stead of stars and darkness, we are in the midst 
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of life and light. Ours is the age of a moral 
and intellectual movement, of which it is im- 
possible to ima^e the end. Science^ instead 
of being locked up in temples and schools, is 
diffiised throughout the length and breadth of the 
land; and the "pale mechanic," bending over 
his monotonous task, laughs at the ignorance 
of Pliny. But while indulging in a thankfiil 
pride, let us all — those who have the power 
to impart knowledge, and those who have the 
ability to receive it — let .us all bethink our- 
selves of the higher responsibilities involved in 
our higher advantages. We, the people at large, 
occupy the place of the priests and thaumatur- 
gists of the antique world, and woe to us if we 
neglect the sacred fire committed to our charge ! 
We are not like the shadows of bygone history ; 
our spirits will survive in endless transmission. 
"Forward I — forward I" is the cry of destiny. 
Awake, ye who slumber, from the slumber of 
your faculties ! Read, listen, speak, feel, think ! 
In one word — Live: for life Is thought! 
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THE SCIENCE OF ART. 

The hypotheses which refer beauty to associa- 
tion of ideas, and to expression, have been con- 
futed by abler pens than ours; and those 
which compose it of proportion, expression, 
colour, and other elements — even when they 
make proportion the chief constituent part- 
are, in our opinion, equally erroneous. The 
cause of such mistakes, as we have elsewhere 
surmised,* is a certain restrictedness of view, 
which has not yielded even to the inspiration 
of the subject, but which confines the beautiful 

♦ " Ideal Beauty," page 144. 
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Within the circle of our common wants and 
instincts, and sees in it only the source of 
sensuous gratification. The same thing, however, 
IS observable, even in enquiries of a strictly 
experimental nature; and thus the superstitions 
of the Philosophers' Stone and the Fountain of 
Youth governed the pulses of philosophy, through- 
out the entire world, till comparatively recent 
times. 

The conceptions of the elder Greeks regard- 
ing beauty were nobler than ours, and, for that 
reason, their art was of a loftier character. 
Their beauty was divine, not human; intel- 
lectual, not sensuous; and, like the Jews and 
Persians, they sought in the loveliaess of the 
human form a type of the perfections of the 
Deity. A satyr peeping under the drapery 
of a sleeping goddess — this is a parable of 
ignorance and misapprehension on one side, and 
truth on the other. In the one figure there is 
an uninformed nature, misapplying the divine 
to the objects of its own vulgar instincts, and 
in the other reclines the divine itself, un- 
troubled and unconscious, in pure, silent, and 
passionless repose. 
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Expression^ colour^ fitness, association of ideas 
— all these, singly or united, may excite human 
love; but all these may and do exist without 
beauty. They are the talisman concealed in 
the hair of a hideous slave, which made her 
an object of passion to an accomplished prince. 
When the talisman was removed, he turned 
away in disgust from the woman he had wor- 
shipped; and even so does love fly, with the 
qualities that inspired it. But if, instead of 
deformity, beauty should remain — ^would love, 
think you, linger after expression had changed, 
after bloom had fled, after fitness was lost, 
after associations were destroyed? Assuredly 
not. But, in this case, love would be replaced 
by admiration; the taste would worship instead 
of the heart; while the affections would fly 
away in search of a new object whereon to 
lavish their devotion. Beauty, then, is not a 
thing of the passions, but of the intellect; it 
does not belong to sex, or age, or race, or 
country; it is universal and divine; it is inca- 
pable of tarnish or desecration: the "beauty 
of holiness" and "beauty of God" of the 
Hebrew prophets are better imaged in the 

VOL. I, u 
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heathen deities of Greece than in the pictured 
saints of the Boman church. 

Winckelmann has ably described the singular 
concurrence of circumstances which aided the 
Greeks in their search after beauty; but he 
has omitted to give due weight to the lessons 
they learned in Egypt. It was thither their 
students went, before the golden age of Pericles^ 
to be initiated in sculpture; and sculpture, it 
must be remarked, depended with the Egyptians 
entirely upon proportion^ for their genius did 
not lead them to attach any importance to 
grace and embellishment. This fundamental 
part of art was known likewise to the Hebrews; 
and the following passage in Isaiah, who lived 
between 700 and 800 years before the Christian 
era, describes the process, in his time, of making 
a wooden statue : — " The carpenter stretcheth 
out his rule; he marketh it out with a line; 
he fitteth it with planes, and he marketh it out 
with the compass, and maketh it after the 
figure of a man, according to the beauty of a 
man; that it may remain in the house.'* The 
materials, it is added, were cedar, cypress, oak, 
and ash. This passage, which we have never 
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seen quoted in reference to the subject before 
us, would seem to imply very distinctly that 
there was a science of proportion which enabled 
the sculptor to produce the likeness of a man, 
independently of the art which taught the refined 
and accomplished Greeks to endow it with 
poetical life. The purpose of the prophet is to 
ridicule the folly of the idolaters who made a 
fire to warm themselves, and a god to worship, 
from the same material.^ 

That the science of proportion was known 
to, and observed by, the Greeks, and that it 
played an important part in their achievement 
of ideal beauty, receives corroboration from 
various circumstances. One of these we have 
already mentioned — the precise similarity of the 
various statues of each deity ; a similarity which 
could hardly have occurred in the case of works 
executed by different hands, and at different 

* " He bumeth part thereof in the fire ; with part thereof 
he eatcth flesh; he roasteth meat, and is satisfied: yea, he 
warmeth himself, and saith, Aha, I am warm, I have seen the 
fire : and the residue thereof he maketh a god, even his graven 
image; he falleth down unto it, and worshippeth it, and 
prayeth unto it, and saith, Deliver me ; for thou art my God." 
— Isaiah, chap. xliv. 

U 2 
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times^ unless through the agency of known geo- 
metrical rules. Another is the magical repose 
of their sculptures, which led Dr. Ejiox to 
suppose that beauty consisted in the conceal- 
ment of the inner integuments of the body. 
We accounted for this repose by the manners 
and habits of the people ; but, as regards high 
art, it had a deeper cause — namely, the neces- 
sity for preserving intact the symmetry of 
beauty. This necessity was lost sight of in 
modem Europe, even by the best Italian 
artists. In the illustrations, for instance, to 
Leonarda da Vinci's treatise on painting, now 
lying before us, the starting out of the muscles, 
in the constrained attitudes of the figures, is a 
momentary violation of the law of proportion, 
and the taste unconsciously resents the inter- 
ruption. The statue of St. Bartholomew, which 
we have seen in the duomo of Milan, repre- 
senting the saint, after he was flayed, with his 
skin hanging over his shoulder like a heap of 
old clothes, is not so repugnant to the feel- 
ings; and the reason is, that the attitude of 
the figure is tranquil, and the denuded muscles 
therefore in their normal state. We now come 



I 
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to another, and much more remarkable, corro- 
boration, which calls upon us to introduce to 
our readers one of the most valuable and ori- 
ginal contributions that have ever been made 
to the philosophy of art.* 

There is a remarkable difference in the gene- 
ral form of the head, and in what is more 
especially obvious, the facial angle, between 
the hiunan race and the inferior animals. The 
same difference exists, though in a; less degree, 
between the various tribes of mankind, and 
between individuals of the same tribe; and it 
is observed as a general rule, both in animals 
and men, that the ratio of intellect is in pro- 
portion to the approximation of the plane of 
the face to a vertical line. Nature seems to 
proceed with effort, either to reach some 
standard of perfection prescribed by the Great 
Architect, or to recover some status, lost at 
the introduction into the world of sin and woe. 
But where are these efforts to stop? What 

♦ On the Science of those Proportions by which the Human 
Head and Coontenance, as represented in Works of Ancient 
Greek Art, are distinguished from those of Ordinary Nature. 
By D. R. Hay, F.R.S.E. 
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15 the standard to be attauned? In the living 
model, the angle is seen at dgfaty d^rees, 
and in high art at a hundred! — in other words, 
the nose, in the latter, is merdy a projection 
of the line of the forehead, and both are 
parallel with the spine. Why should this dif- 
ference exist between nature and art? And 
why should it exist among a whcde nation, 
and to precisely the same degree? The in- 
ference is, that the Greek artists took their 
features frmn life, but composed them accord- 
ing to geometrical rule; and that this rale 
gives the line determined by nature is shown 
in the &ct that the sculptures so produced, 
some thousands of years ago, remain to this 
day unapproachable in beauty. Mr. Hay, in 
reference to the strangely unsettled state of 
so interesting a question, quotes the opinion 
of Hazlitt, that the Greeks foimd among them- 
selves the beauty of their statues; and that 
of Haydon, that they were mere men like 
ourselves, and neither larger nor handsomer. 
But we would remark that, if beauty had 
really been conunon among, the ancients, it 
would not have been exalted, as it was, almost 
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to an object of worship ; just as, in like man- 
ner, if knowledge had been generally diffused 
among the fair sex, the few accomplished women 
whose names have come down to us would 
not stand out, as they do, like personages of 
history. Nature, however, we always repeat, 
works upwards, unless disturbed in her course 
by repelling influences. There are finer women 
in England to-day than those who graced the 
court of Charles II.; and Byron's Maid of 
Athens, described with so much unction in the 
travels of Mr. Hugh Williams of Edinburgh, 
would have had altars erected to her in the 
days of Pericles. 

Dr. Knox, the latest writer on the subject, 
asserts that art preceded all theory; that the 
beautiM was discovered and chiselled by those 
who were ignorant of geometry, of the doc- 
trine of harmonic proportions, and of anatomy ; 
and that the artist, from the observation of 
living forms, was led on by inspiration to the 
scheme of nature. When he, however, and the 
other opponents of the geometrical theory, as- 
sume that the facial angle, which is not known 
to have been as yet attained by nature, was 
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liit upon, by the Grreeke, bj the mere inspira* 
tion of genius, they forget that the question 
does not regard a ringle artist, but several 
successive generations of a whole people, poli- 
tically divided into separate and exclusive 
states. Genius, we may venture to say, with* 
out running any risk of being condemned for 
the dogmatism, does not dispense her inspira- 
tions in this wholesale manner. A discovery 
in geometry may be communicated at once to 
a whole nation of geometricians ; but an ex- 
ample set to the unlearned by one or more 
men of genius will be followed only partially 
and gradually. 

"That the inspiration of genius, combined 
with a careful study of nature," says Mr. Hay, 
with the dif&dent, yet earnest, spirit which cha- 
racterises his labours, "were essential elements 
in the production of the great works which 
have been handed down to us, no one vnll 
deny; but these elements have existed in all 
ages, whilst the ideal head belongs exclusively 
to the Greeks of the periods of Pythagoras 
and Plato. Is it not, therefore, reasonable to 
suppose that, besides genius and the study of 
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* 

nature^ another element was employed in the 
production of this excellence, and that this ele- 
ment arose from the precise arithmetical doc- 
trines taught in the schools of these philoso- 
phers?" Mr. Hay might have added that the 
artists, the great men of their age, the dis- 
pensers of fame, the familiars of the gods, and 
the pride and boast of their country, could 
not possibly have been ignorant of the little 
learning of the age. The science they were 
taught, they must have applied in aid of the 
art they studied; and it is the object of Mr. 
Hay's dissertation to determine the principles 
of proportion thus educed. 

Before coming to his theory, however, which 
seeks the laws of proportion in what would 
seem a very different matter — the laws of musi- 
cal sounds — we would remind the reader of 
the wonderfiil simplicity of nature, and the 
extreme paucity of the elements she works 
with. It was formerly supposed, for instance, 
that the nerves of sensation were acted upon 
by different agents, in the transmission of what 
belongs to each to the seat of consciousness; 
but we are now aware that the same electric 
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stimulas produces in the eye the sensation of 
lights in the ear that of sounds m the nerves 
of feeling that of a shock^ &c. In the same 
way, a distinction was drawn between light and 
sound; the former being supposed to result 
from infinitely minute particles of matter im- 
pinging on the optical organ^ and the latter 
from its quality of producing vibratory motion. 
' All this, however, has been overturned by 
modem science; and light, as well as sounds 
is known to arise "from the infinitely rapid 
vibrations of bodies in their molecular struc- 
ture, propagated through an extremely elastic 
medium." Pythagoras had possibly no precise 
notions of this law; but he established a mys- 
tical connection between music and what are 
called the exact sciences, teaching by the for- 
mer a knowledge of spiritual things, and ima- 
gining a harmony which regulated the course 
of the stars; and applying geometry to the 
explanation of things cognisable by the senses. 
The laws of melody (or musical proportion) 
were studied, then and afterwards, simultane- 
ously with the laws of mathematical propor- 
tion. The age of Pericles was not remarkable 
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for its sculpture alone: it was likewise the 
golden age of music. It was Pericles himself 
who built the Odeon^ and instituted the musi- 
cal contests at the Panathenian festival. The 
music of this tune^ derived originally from the 
lofty and reUgious strains of Egypt^ retained 
a severe and heroical character, till the intro- 
duction of the softer Phrygian and Lydian 
styles — vainly banishedj by the impassible 
Plato from his ideal commonwealth. 

We cannot do more, in a popular work like 
this, than give a very general notion of the 
manner in which Mr. Hay traces the laws of 
proportion to the fundamental laws of harmonic 
ratio; and indeed it would be impossible for 
us to proceed further without the aid of such 
diagrams as enrich his own work. The vibra- 
tions of the monochord, however, are the basis 
of his theory; and, by the aid of this simple 
instrument, he appears to have solved a pro- 
blem which has long been the despair of the 
learned world. Even Sir Isaac Newton, as 
Mr. Hay mentioned in a paper he read re- 
cently to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, ex- 
pressed his belief in the operation of the laws 
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of numerical harmonic ratio in the coniposi- 
tion of beautiful forms, although he did not 
attempt to explain the principle. "I am in- 
clined," says the great astromoner, in a correfr- 
pondence on this subject with Sir John Har- 
rington, "to believe some general laws of the 
Creator prevailed with respect to the agreeable 
or unpleasing affections of all our senses; at 
least the supposition does not derogate from 
the power or wisdom of God, and seems highly 
consonant to the simplicity of the microcosm 
in general" Mr. Hay's plan is simply to form a 
scale, composed of the well-known vibrations of 
the monochord, which are the alphabet of music^ 
and then to draw, upon the quadrant of a 
circle, angles answering to these vibrations. With 
the series of triangles thus obtained he com- 
bines a circle and an ellipse, the proportions 
of which are derived from the triangles them- 
selves; and thus he obtains an infallible rule 
for the composition of the head of ideal beauty. 
The divisions of the monochord which produce 
the common chord (the 1st, 3rd, and 5th of the 
musical scale), when applied to the quadrant, 
give the three angles which alone are necessary 
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to impart proportion to the head. The work 
before us goes no farther than the head; but 
the author is employed upon another, giving 
the proportions of the whole figure by the 
same rule; the division of the quadrant being 
continued as far as ten angles, and these^ ar- 
ranged upon any given straight line, represent^ 
ing the fiill length of the figure. 

It might seem at first sight, to persons un- 
acquainted vrith geometry, that this rule would 
apply only to a single figure, but in reality it 
is susceptible of infinite variety^ Miiller, in 
his "Ancient Art and its Remains," approaches 
the problem pretty nearly; but he stumbles at 
the difficulty of the application of ^ny general 
rule to particular forms. " The principles," says 
he, "which the ancients followed in regard to 
proportions {aymmetria numeria) — and we know 
that this was a main object of artistic study- 
are naturally difficult to discern and determine, 
on account of the manifold modifications 
introduced by the application of them to dif- 
ferent ages, sexes, and characters." Now, ^ the 
effect of Mr. Hay's discovery is precisely to 
obviate this difficulty. The governing angle 
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which produces a perfectly-formed woman is 
more acute than that which produces a per- 
fectly-formed man; the governing angle of a 
Hercules is more obtuse than that of an Apollo; 
but, in both figures, the proportion educed from 
these angles is fixed and inviolable. In remov- 
ing this diflSculty, however, Mr. Hay does not 
pretend that his mechanical rules can take the 
place of genius. He merely presents a vantage- 
ground to genius for its flight; and where his 
science ends, high art begins. "I beg the 
reader," says he, "to keep in mind that I con- 
fine myself to such variety as belongs to the 
permanent form of the anatomical structure, 
knowing that, to impart the variety^ which 
results from the action of the muscles, and 
gives sentiment and expression to the counten- 
anccy in obedience to mental impulses, requires 
the highest efforts of genius, and consequently 
belongs to a branch of art beyond the scope 
of a treatise, the sole object of which is to 
point out the primary laws of geometrical 
harmony from which the countenance derives 
the beauty of its proportions." It is manifest 
that the former modes of measuring by so 
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many lengths of the foot, face, &c. can give, 
compared with this, but a very rude and un- 
steady approximation; and that the applica- 
tion of the laws of numerical harmonic ratio 
to the practice of the artist, would impart to 
his works a more scientific character than they 
at present possess, and, so tar from confining 
the efforts of genius; would tend to facilitate 
and assist them. "Our schools," says Mr. 
Hay, "instituted for instruction in the arts of 
design, are conducted without reference to any 
first principles, or definite laws of beauty ; and 
from the drawing of a simple architectural 
moulding to the intricate combinations of form 
in the human figure, the pupils have to depend 
upon their hands and eyes alone, servilely and 
mechanically copying the works of the ancients, 
instead of being instructed in the principles 
upon which the beauty of those works depends. 
The instruction given in these schools is 
addressed almost exclusively to the senses, 
without reference to the judgment or under- 
standing of the pupils; and they are thus 
made to study and imitate effects, without 
investigating causes. Doubtless men of great 
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genius sometimes aniye at excellence in the 
arts of design without a knowledge of the 
principles upon which beauty of fonn is based; 
but it should be kept in mind that true 
genius generally includes an intuitive percep- 
tion of those principles, along with its creative 
power. It is, therefore, to the generality of 
mankind that instruction in tiie definable laws 
of beauty will be of most service, not only 
in improving the practice of those who follow 
the arts professionally, but in enabling all to 
distinguish the true from the false, and to 
exercise a sound and discriminating taste in 
judging of artistical productions." 

If Mr. Ilay is allowed to have solved the 
great problem of art, he must also be allowed 
to have set at rest the question respecting 
the facial angle of the Greek sculptors, which 
Dr. Oken and others declare to be unnaturdL 
This ideal beauty must be the point to which 
the efforts of nature are directed; otherwise 
the identity of its proportions vrith the science 
of acoustics must be a delusion. This ideal 
beauty must be the true natural beauty, to 
which mankind will advance with advancing 
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knowledge and civilisation. f^In regard/' says 
Mr. Hay^ "to this original perfection in the 
form and proportions of the human head and 
comitenance — ^for such I conceive it to be 
— innumerable causes have operated, and do 
still continue to operate^ on the one hand, in 
degrading it, and, on the other, in counter-^ 
acting this degradation; and to these opera- 
tions may be attributed that endless variety 
of countenance by which nations, classes, and 
individuals are distinguished. 

Amongst such causes, the effect of climate, 
and, still more, the degree of civilisation under 
which a people is trained, seem to be the most 
effective. There can be no doubt that all the 
features are affected, to a great extent, by con- 
tinual exposure to excesses of heat or cold ; but 
their character is more permanentiy formed by 
the degrees of moral restraint, as well as by 
the privations and toil induced by the state of 
society. In savage life^ on the one hand, the 
want of mental cultivation, and the consequent 
dormancy of the reasoning powers, must ulti- 
mately rob the countenance of its inherent 
capacity for intellectual expression. The modes 

VOL. I. X 
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also by which the means of existence are 
procured, along with continual exposure to the 
inclemency of the seasons, must produce a per- 
manent expression of mere animal desire, and 
even in some cases, of brutal ferocity. In 
civilised life, on the other hand, the employment 
of the higher faculties of the mind, agreeable 
occupations and amusements, refined modes of 
supplying the wants of nature, and the pro- 
tection afforded from the inclemency of the 
weather, must all conduce towards regularity of 
the features, and impart to the countenance a 
permanent composure and serenity. As the 
passions by which the mind is thus moved, and 
the modes in which the wants of nature are 
supplied, act upon the muscles of the face, in 
giving them an enduring character, so must 
these muscles, in course of time, act upon the 
bones to which they are attached, producing 
a permanent effect upon the structure of the 
skull, which ultimately becomes hereditary in 
nations and classes. Hence the protruding 
jaws and high cheek-bones of savage tribes, 
as compared with those of the more civilised 
races of mankind." In illustration of tlus 
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theory, he shows, in a series of plates, the 
process by which the anatomical structure geo- 
metrically changes from the most perfect de- 
velopment of the science of proportion, as 
exemplified in works of ancient Greek art, 
down to the most imperfect of ordinary nature. 
In former works, Mr. Hay has applied the 
harmonic theory to colour and form.* As the 
three fundamental notes of music, the 1st, 3rd, 
and 6th of the scale, when sounded consecu- 
tively, produce the common chord, the foun- 
dation of all harmony in musical composition, 
so in chromatics, the three original colours, 
blue, red, and yellow, form the triad from 
which arises all harmony in painting. The 
same analogy is visible in form, where the 
circle, triangle, and square, being the three 
simple, primitive parts, give rise in mathe- 
matical proportion, to all the varieties of beauty 
that delight the taste. In the works referred 
to, these ideas are illustrated by ingenious 
diagrams, without which the system, to un- 



♦ Laws of Harmonious Colouring, 6th edition. 1847. The 
Natural Principles and Analogy of Form. 1842. 
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scientific readerS| would appear intricate and 
mystical. 

It will be observed that a suspicion of^ and in 
certain instances a belief in, the existence of 
some hidden analogies of the kind existed long 
before the present day. Mr. Hay's discovery, 
therefore, consists in the geometrical expression 
of these analogies —in the numerical value, so 
to speak, of the relations that exist between 
the harmonic scale and form, colour, and pro- 
portion. He assumes to have brought to light 
the hidden truth, to have stripped it of its 
vagueness and mystery, and to have presented 
it with a scientific exactness and simplicity 
which, if it is once fairly recognised and estab- 
lished, must exercise a prodigious influence in 
every department of art, and bring the hitherto 
unattainable idealism of Greek beauty within 
the reach of modem genius. On this consum- 
mation, Mr. Hay will be admitted to the chief 
rank in the procession of aesthetical inquirers. 
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THE BURGLAR MALGR^ LUI. 

I WILL tell you all about it; but you must 
not hurry me. I have never been In a hurry 
since then, and never will. Up till that time 
inclusive, I was always in a hurry; my actions 
always preceded my thoughts; experience was 
of no use; and anybody would have supposed 
me destined to carry a young head upon old 
shoulders to the grave. However, I was 
brought up at last "with- a round turn." I 
was allowed a certain space for reflection, and 
plenty of materials; and if it did not do me 
good, it's a pityl 

My father and mother both died when I 
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was still a great awkward boy; and I^ being 
the only thing they had to bequeath, became the 
property of a distant relation. I do not know 
how it happened, but I had no near relations. 
I was a kind of waif upon the world fix>m 
the beginning; and I suppose it was owing 
to my having no family anchorage that I ac- 
quired the habit of swaying to and fro, and 
drifting hither and thither, at the pleasure of 
wind and tide. Not that my guardian was 
inattentive or unkind — quite the reverse; but 
he was indolent and careless, contenting him- 
self with providing abundantly for my school- 
ing and my pocket, and leaving everything 
else to chance. He would have done the same 
thing to his own son^ if he had had one, and 
he did the same thing to his own daughter. 
But girls somehow cling wherever they are 
cast — anything is an anchorage for them ; and 
as Laura grew up, she gave the care she had 
never found, and was the little mother of the 
whole house. As for the titular mother, she 
had not an atom of character of any kind. 
She might have been a picture, or a vase^ or 
anything else that is useless, except to the 
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taste or the affections. But mamma was in- 
dispensable. It is a vulgar error to suppose 
that people who have nothing in them are 
nobody in a house. Our mamma was the 
very centre and point of our home feelings; 
and it was strange to observe the devout care 
we took of a personage who had not two 
ideas in her head. 

It is no wonder that I was always in a 
hurry, for I must have had an instinctive idea 
that I had my fortune to look for. The go- 
vernor had nothing more than a genteel inde- 
pendence, and this would be a good deal les- 
sened after his death by the lapse of an 
annuity. But sister Laura was thus provided 
for well enough, while I had not a shilling in 
actual money, although plenty of hypothetical 
thousands and simdry castles in the air. It 
was the consciousness of the latter kind of 
property, no doubt, that gave me so free-and- 
easy an air, and made me so completely the 
master of my own actions. How I did worry 
that blessed old woman! how Laura lectured 
and scolded ! how the governor stormed ! and 
how I was forgiven the next minute, and we 
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were all as happy ugsia as the day wa43 long! 
But at length the time of separation came. I 
had grown a great hulking fellow^ strong 
enough to make my bread as a porter^ if that 
had been needed ; and so a situation was found 
for me in a counting-house at Barcelona, and 
after a lecture and a hearty cry from sister 
Laura, a blessing and a kiss from mamma, and 
a great sob, kept do^n by a hurricane laugb, 
fix)m the governor, I went adrift. 

Four years passed rapidly away. I had at- 
tained my full height, and more than my just 
share of inches. I already enjoyed a fidr 
modicum of whisker, and had even made some 
progress in the cultivation of a pair of mous- 
taches, when suddenly the house I was con- 
nected with failed. What to do? The go- 
vernor insisted upon my return to England, 
where his interest among the mercantile class 
was considerable; Laura hinted mysteriously 
that my presence in the house would soon be 
a matter of great importance to her father ; 
and mamma let out the secret, by writing to 
me that Laura was going to "change her con- 
dition.*' I was glad to hear this, for I knew 
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he would be a model of a fellow who was 
Laura's husband; and gulping down my pride^ 
which would fain have persuaded me that it 
was unmanly to go back again like the ill six« 
pence, I set out on my return home. 

The family, I knew, had moved to another 
house; but being well acquainted with the 
town, I had no difficulty in finding the place. 
It was a range of handsome buildings, which 
had sprung up in the fashionable outskirt 
during my absence; and although it was far 
on in the evening, my accustomed eyes soon 
descried through the gloom the govemor^s old- 
&shioned door-plate. I was just about to 
knock, really agitated with delight and strug- 
gling memories, when a temptation came in 
my way. One of the area-windows was open, 
gaping as if for my reception. A quantity of 
plate lay upon a table close by. Why should 
I not enter, and appear imannounced in the 
drawing-room, a sunburnt phantom of five feet 
eleven? Why should I not present the pre- 
cise and careftd Laura with a handful of her 
»wn spoons and forks, left so conveniently at 
le service of any area-sneak who might chance 
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to pass by? Why? That is only a figure 
of speech. I asked no question about the 
matter; the idea was hardly well across my 
brain when my legs were across the rails. 
In another moment, I had crept in by the 
window; and chuckling at my own cleverness, 
and the great moral lesson I was about to 
teach, I was stuffing my pockets with the 
plate. 

While thus engaged, the opening of a door 
in the hall above alarmed me; and afraid of 
the failure of my plan, I stepped lightly up 
the stair, which was partially lighted by the 
hall-lamp. As T was about to emerge at the 
top, a servant-girl was coming out of a room 
on the opposite side. She instantly retreated, 
shut the door with a bang, and I could hear 
a half-suppressed hysterical cry. I bounded 
on, sprang up the drawing-room stair, and 
entered the first door at a venture. AH was 
dark, and I stopped for a moment to listen. 
Lights were hurrying across the hall; and I 
heard the rough voice of a man, as if scolding 
and taunting some person. The girl had 
doubtless given the alarm, although her infor- 
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mation must have been very Indistinct ; for 
when she saw me, I was in the shadow of 
the stair^ and she could have had little more 
than a vague impression that she beheld a 
human figure. However this may be, the 
man's voice appeared to descend the stair 
to the area-room, and presently I heard a 
crashing noise, not as if he was counting the 
plate, but rather thrusting it aside en masse. 
Then I heard the window closed, the shutters 
bolted, and an alarm-bell hung upon them, 
and the man reascended the stair, half scold- 
ing, half laughing at the girl's superstition. 
He took care notwithstanding to examine the 
fastenings of the street-door, and even to 
lock it, and put the key in his pocket. He 
then retired into a room, and all was silence. 
I began to feel pretty considerably queer. 
The governor kept no male servant that I 
knew of, and had never done so. It was 
impossible he could have introduced this 
change into his household without my being 
informed of it by sister Laura, whose letters 
were an exact chronicle of everything, down 
to the health of the cat. This was puzzling. 
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And now that I had time to thmk, the house 
was much too large for a family requiring only 
three sleeping-rooms even when I was at home. 
It was what is called a double house^ with 
rooms on both sides of the hall ; and the apart- 
ment on the threshold of which I was still 
lingering appeared, from the dim light of the 
windows, to be of very considerable size. I 
now recollected that the quantity of plate I had 
seen — a portion of which at this moment felt 
pretematurally heavy in my pockets — ^must have 
been three times greater than any the governor 
ever possessed, and that various pieces were of 
a size and massiveness I had never before 
seen in the establishment. In vain I bethought 
myself that I had seen and recognised the 
well-known door-plate, and that the area from 
which I entered was immediately under; in 
vain I argued that, since Laura was about to 
be married, the extra quantity of plate might 
be intended to form a part of her trousseau; 
1 could npt convince myself. But the course 
of my thoughts suggested an idea, and pulling 
hastily from my pocket a tablespoon, I felt, 
for I could not see, the legend which contained 
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my fate. But my fingers were tremulous ; 
they seemed to have lost sensation — only .1 
fancied I did feel something more than the 
govemor^s plain initials. There was still a 
light in the hall. If I could but bring that 
spoon within its illumination! All was silent; 
and I ventured to descend step after step — 
not as I had bounded up, but with the stealthy 
pace of a thief, and the plate growing heavier 
and heavier in my pocket. At length I was 
near enough to see^ in spite of a dimness 
that had gathered over my eyes ; and, with 
a sensation of absolute faintness, I beheld 
upon the spoon an engraved crest — the red 
right hand of a baronet I 

I crept' back again, holding by the banisters, 
fancying every now and then that I heard a 
door open behind me, and yet my feet no more 
consenting to quicken their motion than if I 
had been pursued by a murderer in the night- 
mare. I at length got into the room, groped 
for* a chair, and sat^ down. No more hurry 
now. O no! There was plenty of time; and 
plenty to do in it, for I had to wipe away 
the perspiration that ran down my face in 
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streams. What was to be done! What had 
I done! Oh, a trifle, a mere trifle. I had 
only sneaked into a gentleman's house hj the 
area-window, and pocketed his tablespoons ; and 
here I was, locked and barred and belled in, 
sitting very comfortably, in the dark and alone, 
in his drawing-room. Very particularly com- 
fortable. What a capital fellow, to be sure! 
What an amusing personage ! Wouldn't the 
baronet laugh in the morning? Wouldn't he 
ask me to stay breakfast? And wouldn't I 
eat heartily out of the spoons I had stolen? 
But what name is that ? Who calls me a house- 
breaker ? Who gives me in charge ? Who lugs 
me off* by the neck ? I will not stand it. I 
am innocent, except of breaking into a baronet's 
house. I am a gentleman, with another gentle- 
man's spoons in my pocket. I claim the pro- 
tection of the law. Police ! police ! 

My brain was wandering. I pressed my hand 
upon my wet forehead, to keep down the thick- 
coming fancies, and determined, for the first 
time in my life, to hold a deliberate consulta- 
tion with myself. I was in an awkward pre- 
dicament — it was impossible to deny the fact; 
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but was there anything really serious in the 
case? I had unquestionably descended into 
the wrong area, the right-hand one instead of 
the left-hand one ; but I was not as unquestion- 
ably the relation — the distant relation — the very 
distant relation — of the next-door neighbour! 
I had been four years absent from his house, 
and was there anything more natural than that 
I should desire to pay my next visit through 
a subterranean window? I had appropriated, 
it is true, a quantity of silver-plate I had found ; 
but with what other intention could I have done 
this than to present it to my very distant re- 
lation's daughter, and reproach her with her 
carelessness in leaving it next door? Finally, 
I was snared, caged, trapped — door and window 
had been bolted upon me without any rempn- 
strance on my part — and I was now some con- 
siderable time in the house, unsuspected, yet 
a prisoner. The position was serious. But 
come, suppose the worst, that I was actually 
laid hold of as a malefactor, and commanded 
to give an account of myself. Well: I was, 
as aforesaid, a distant relation of the individual 
next door. I belonged to nobody in the world, 
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if not to him ; I bore but an indifferent repu- 
tation in regard to steadiness; and after four 
years' absence in a foreign country, I had re- 
turned idle, penniless, and objectless — just in 
time to find an area-window open in the dusk 
of the evening, and a heap of plate lying behind 
it, within view of the street. 

This self-examination was not encouraging; 
the case was decidedly queer ; and as I sat thus 
pondering in the dark, with the spoon in my 
hand, I am quite sure that no malefactor in 
a dungeon could have envied my reflections. 
In fact, the evidence was so dead against me, 
that I began to doubt my own innocence. What 
was I here for, if my intentions had really been 
honest? Why should I desire to come into any 
individual's area-window instead of the door? 
And how came it that all this silver-plate had 
found its way into my pockets? I was angry 
as well as terrified; I was judge and criminal 
in one; but the instincts of nature got the 
better of my sense of justice, and I rose sud- 
denly up, to ascertain whether it was not pos- 
sible to get from the window into the street. 

As I moved, however, the horrible booty I 
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had in my pockets moved likewise, appearing 
to me to shriek, like a score of fiends, " Police 1 
police I" and the next instant I heard a quick 
footstep ascending the stair. Now was the 
fateful moment come! I was on my feet; my 
eyes glared upon the door; my hands were 
clenched; the perspiration had dried suddenly 
upon my skin; and my tongue clave to the 
roof of my mouth. But the footstep, accom- 
panied by a gleam of light, passed — passed; 
and from very weakness I sat down again, with 
a dreadful indifference to the screams of the 
plate in my pockets. Presently there were 
more footsteps along the hall; then voices; 
then drawing of bolts and creaking of locks ; 
then utter darkness; then silence — lasting, ter- 
rible, profound. The house had gone to bed; 
the house would quickly be asleep ; it was time 
to be up and doing. But first and foremost I 
must get rid of the plate. Without that hideous 
corpus delicti^ I should have some chance. I 
must, at all hazards, creep down into the hall, 
find my way to the lower regions, and replace 
the accursed thing where I found it. It re- 
quired nerve to attempt this; but I was tho- 

VOL. I. Y 
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roughly wound up ; and after allowing a reason- 
able time to elapse, to give my enemies a fidr 
opportunity of falling asleep, I set out upon 
the adventure. The door creaked as I went 
out; the plate grated against my very soul as 
I descended the steps; but slowly, stealthily, 
I crept along tlie wall; and at length found 
myself on the level floor. There was but one 
door on that side of the hall, the door which 
led to the area-room — I recollect the feet dis- 
tinctly — and it was with inexpressible relief I 
reached it in safety, and grasped the knob in 
my hand. The knob turned — but the door 
did not open: it was locked; it was my fete 
to be a thief; and after a moment of new dis- 
may, I turned again doggedly, reached the stair, 
and re-entered the apartment I had left. 

It was like getting home. It was snug and 
private. I had a chair there waiting me. 
I thought to myself that many a man would 
take a deal of trouble to break into such a 
house. I had only sneaked. I wondered how 
Jack Sheppard felt on such occasions. I had 
seen him at the Adelphi in the person of Mrs. 
Keeley, and a daring little dog he was. He 
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would make nothing of getting down into the 
street from the window, spoons and all. I 
tried this; the shutters were not even closed, 
and the sash moving noiselessly, I had no diffi- 
culty in raising it. I stepped out into the 
balcony, and looked over. Nothing was to be 
seen but a black and yawning gulf beneath, 
guarded by the imaginary spikes of an invisible 
railing. Jack would have laughed at this diffi- 
culty; but then he had more experience in the 
craft than I, and was provided with all ne- 
cessary appliances. As for me, I had stupidly 
forgotten even my coil of rope. The governor's 
house, I found, had either no balcony at all, or 
it was too far apart to be reached. Presently 
I heard a footstep on the trottoivj a little way 
off. It was approaching with slow and mea- 
sured pace : the person was walking as calmly 
and gravely in the night as if it had been 
broad day. Suppose I hailed this philosophical 
stranger, and confided to himj in a firiendly way, 
the fact that the baronet, without the slightest 
provocation, had locked me up in his house with 
his silver spoons in my pocket? Perhaps he 
would advise me what to do in the predicament. 
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Perhaps he would take the trouble of knocking 
at the door, or crying fire, and when the 
servants opened, I might rush out, and so make 
my escape. But while I was looking wistfully 
down to see if I could not discern the waHdns: 
figure, which was now under the windows, a 
sudden glare from the spot dazzled my sight. 
It was the bull's-eye of a policeman ; and with 
the instinct of a predatory character, I shrunk 
back trembling, crept into the room, and shut 
the window. 

By this time I was sensible that there was a 
little confusion in my thoughts, and by way of 
employing them on practical and useful objects, 
I determined to make a tour of the room. But, 
first, it was necessary to get rid, somehow or 
other, of my plunder — to plant the property, as 
we call it; and with that view I laid it care- 
ftJly, piece by piece, in the corner of a sofa, 
and concealed it with the cover. This was a 
great relief. I almost began to feel like the 
injured party — more like a captive than a 
robber; and I groped my way through the 
room, with a sort of vague idea that I might 
perhaps stumble upon some trap-door, or sliding 
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panel, which would lead into the open air, or, 
at worst, into a secret chamber, where I should 
be safe for any given number of years from 
my persecutors. But there was nothing of the 
kind in this stem, prosaic place: nothing but 
a few cabinets and tables, and couches, and 
arm-chairs, and common-chairs, and devotional- 
chairs ; and footstools, and lamps, and statuettes, 
and glass-shades, and knick-knacks; and one 
elaborate girandole, hung round with crystal 
prisms, which played such an interminable tune 
against each other, when I chanced to move 
them, that I stumbled away as fast as I could, 
and subsided into a fauteuil, so rich, so deep, 
that I felt myself swallowed up, as it were, in 
its billows of swans' down. 

How long I had been in the house, by this 
time, I cannot tell. It seemed to me, when I 
looked back, to form a considerable portion of 
a lifetime. Indeed, I did not very well re- 
member the more distant events of the night; 
although every now and then the fact occurred 
to me with startling distinctness, that all I had 
gone through was only preliminary to some- 
thing still to happen; that the morning was to 
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come, the fanuly to be astir, and the house- 
breaker to be apprehended. My reflections 
were not continuous. It may be that I dozed 
between whiles. How else can I account for 
my feeling myself grasped by the throat, to 
the very brink of suffocation, by a hand without 
a body? How else can I accoont for sister 
Laura standing over me, where I reclined, point- 
ing to the stolen plate on the sofa, and lec- 
turing me on my horrible propensities till she 
grew black in the face^ and her voice rose to 
a wild unearthly scream which pierced through 
my brain? 

When this fancy occurred, I started from my 
recumbent posture. A voice was actually in 
my ears, and a living form before my eyes; a 
lady stood contemplating me, with a half-scream 
on her lips, and the colour fading from her 
cheek; and as I moved, she would have fallen 
to the ground^ had I not sprung up and 
caught her in my arms. I laid her softly down 
on the fauteuiL It was the morning twilight. 
The silence was profound. The boundaries of 
the room were still dim and indistiAct. Is it 
any wonder that I was in some considerable 
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degree of perplexity as to whether I was not 
still ill the land of dreams? 

^^ Madam," said I, "if you are a vision, it 
is of no consequence ; but if not, I want par- 
ticularly to get out." 

"Offer no injury," she replied, in a tremu- 
lous voice, " and no one will molest you. Take 
what you have come for, and begone." 

"That is sooner said than done. The doors 
and windows below are locked and bolted; and 
beneath the window of this room^ the area is 
deep, and the spikes sharp. I assure you, I 
have been in very considerable perplexity the 
whole of last night ; " and drawing a chair, I 
sat down in front of her. Whether it was 
owing to this action, or to my complaining 
voice, or to the mere fact of her finding herself 
in a quiet tSte-&-tSte with a housebreaker, I 
cannot tell; but the lady broke into a low 
hysterical laugh. 

"How did you break in?" said she. 

"I did not break; it is far from being my 
character, I assure you. But the arear-window 
was open, and so I just thought I would 
come in." 
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" You were attracted by the plate ! Take 
it, for Heaven's sake, desperate man, and go 
away ! * 

"I did take some of it, but with no evil 
intention — only by way of amusement. Here 
it is ; " and going to the sofa, I drew off the 
cover, and shewed her the plant. 

"You have been generous," said she, her 
voice getting quaverous again; "for the whole 
must have been in your power. I will let 
you out 80 softly that no one will know. Put 
up in your pockets what you have risked so 
much to possess, and follow me." 

"I will follow you with pleasure," said I, 
"were it all the world over;" for the in- 
creasing light shewed me as lovely a creature 
as the morning sun ever shone upon ; "but 
as for the plunder, you must excuse me there; 
I never stole anything before, and, please 
Heaven, I never will again I " 

" Surely you are a most extraordinary per- 
son," said the young lady suddenly, for the 
light seemed to have made a revelation to her 
likewise. " You neither look nor talk like a 
robber." 
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" Nor am I. I am not even a robber — I 
am nothing; and have not property in the 
world to the value of these articles of 
plate." 

"Then if you are not a robber, why are 
you here? — why creep in at the area-window, 
appropriate other people's spoons, and get locked 
up all night in their house I " 

"For no other reason than that I was in 
a hurry. I had come home from Barcelona, 
and was going into my guardian's, next door, 
when your unfortunate area-window caught my 
eye, with the plate on the table inside. In 
an instant, I was over the rails and in 
through the window like a harlequin, with the 
intention of giving the family a pleasing sur- 
prise, and my old monitress, sister Laura, a 
great moral lesson on the impropriety of her 
leaving plate about in so careless a way." 

"Then you are Gerald, my dear Laura's 
cousin, so longingly expected — so beloved by 
them all — so — " 

Here the young lady blushed celestial rosy 
red, and cast down her eyes. What thesa two 
girls could have been saying to each other 
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about me, I never found out; but there was 
a secret, I will go to death upon it. 

She let me out so quietly that neither her 
fiither nor the servants ever knew a syllable 
about the matter. I need not say how I was 
received next door. The governor swept down 
another sob with another gufiaw; mamma be- 
stowed upon me another blessing and another 
kiss; and Laura ytbs so rejoiced that she 
gave me another hearty cry, and forgot to 
give me another lecture. My next four years 
were spent to more purpose than the last. 
Being less in a hurry, I took time to build 
up a flourishing business in partnership with 
Laura's husband. As for the baronet's daugh- 
ter — for we must get everybody into the con- 
cluding tableau — ^why, there she is — that lady 
cutting bread and butter for the children, with 
as matronly an air as Werter's Charlotte: she 
is my wife ; and we laugh to this day at the 
oddity of that first interview which led to so 
happy a denouement 
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THE SOLITABY CITY. 

Many years ago I removed from a small country 
town to the huge Metropolis, several hundred 
miles distant. I remember the counsels of my 
parents on the occasion, the wholesome fears 
they wished to inspire, and the thousand cau- 
tions they gave me to walk circumspectly in 
the crowd; to discriminate nicely in my choice 
of acquaintances; and to eschew, above all 
things, the whirling vortex of company, into 
which an inexperienced person was so liable to 
be drawn. I cannot help smiling sadly as I 
reflect on the provincial simplicity of such 
advices, and the dreary years I passed in Lon- 
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don before I could be said to have formed a 
single acquaintance, or had any temptation pat 
in my way to enter into society at all. 

There are, it is true, introductions which 
operate as an "open sesame" even there; but 
these are of a peculiar class, and are only within 
the reach of a few. To the many, London 
society presents as hard and stony an exterior 
as the cave of the Forty Thieves; and they 
may circle roimd and round it, in search of an 
opening, for years, and try all the conjurations 
of the cabala in vain. In the desert there are 
peopled oases, where the stranger may enjoy 
intercommunion with his kind, but in London 
every heart is closed against him; an atmos- 
phere of repulsion seems to surround every 
family; and while his ear is stunned with the 
myriad noises of a great city, and his eye dis- 
tracted with its ever-moving crowd, he is, em- 
phatically, alone. 

Society in London may be described as con- 
sisting of so many circles, the parts of which 
are extended over spaces of lesser or greater 
dimensions. People are in no respect acquainted 
from contiguity. A knows B, who lives six 
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miles off; but, a thousand to one, has no know- 
ledge of his next-door neighbour. Circles so 
scattered are impenetrable from invisibility ; yet, 
when once entered, they are found, with an 
external air of repulsiveness, to possess all the 
kindliness which distinguishes the human family 
elsewhere. I say when entered; that is, intro- 
duced in a regular manner. And there lies the 
mighty diflScultyl The vastness of the place 
creates suspicion, or at least a certain distance 
of manner; and nothing is more common than 
for parties to be on nodding terms for a life- 
time, without advancing an inch farther in each 
others' acquaintanceship. If anyone wishes to 
fly from the world, let him plunge into London, 
and no wilderness will yield him a more secure 
retreat. 

K the Londoners show a general character 
of reserve, it cannot be said they have any dis- 
position to pry. Nowhere is respect for indi- 
vidual rights or feelings so markedly evinced. 
Nobody cares who you are, or what you are, 
or where you come from, or anything else about 
you. All that people care for is, that you pay 
your way, mind yourself, and don't trouble 
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them. Not that there is any positive chnrlish- 
ness, but it is against all rule to be unauthorisedlj 
familiar. This is very observable in the higher 
class of coffee-rooms and taverns. There, each 
visitor selects an empty box or table, if he can 
find one; and if he is not so fortunate, sits as 
far fi*om his neighbour as he can, or entirely 
abstracts himself in a newspaper. In the clubs, 
the case is nearly similar. I know men at this 
moment who are moving heaven and earth to 
obtain admission to the Athenseum, in order to 
become personally acquainted vdth the stars of 
literature and art it numbers among its mem- 
bers. They may as well think of becoming 
personally acquainted, by as summary a pro- 
cess, with the stars of heaven. 

I was once sitting in a coffee-house, where 
there were only two other guests, one an old 
gentleman, and the other a yoimg one, occupying 
different boxes. The former was a fine old man, 
with hair as white as snow, and a remarkably 
benignant expression of countenance ; while the 
other presented a favourable specimen of the 
Londoner, and was obviously an intelligent and 
educated person. The attention of the senior 
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seemed to be attracted by the younger man. 
He looked at him long and earnestly. Some 
pleasing recollections appeared to be associated 
with his appearance; and at last getting up^ 
though with some difficulty or uncertainty, he 
Approached the object of his interest, and seated 
himself in the same box. The young man looked 
up, and their eyes met. The old gentleman 
seemed about to speak ; but on the other drop- 
ping his eyes again upon his newspaper, he 
paused. At length he broke the dead silence 
of the room. 

"I think you will understand," said he, 
"and I trust you will pardon the liberty I 
am about to take." The young man looked 
up in surprise, succeeded by an expression of 
impatience. His eye dropped again upon the 
newspaper; but presently, as if on considera- 
tion, he looked up again, and bent his head 
chillingly, as much as to say, "Speak — since 
you will." 

"I hardly know," continued the old man, 
with a gentle smile, "why I address myself 
to you. But this room is very solitary — very 
silent. The inarticulate noise of the street puts 
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me in mind of the rush of the wind round 
a cottage on the moors. It seems to dispose 
one to kindly feelings and social converse; and 
although your features are new to me, I feel 
as if, I was acquainted with their expression. 
1 am, in short, a sort of natural physiognomist. 
That is why I have addressed myself to you; 
and if you are not specially engaged — ^" He 
hesitated, for the young man's expression be- 
came more chilling, as his mind seemed to 
shrink from contact. 

"Sir," said he, in' a tone of cold decision, 
"I wish to read the newspaper." The old 
gentleman looked hurt for a moment, but 
hardly surprised, and he got up slowly, re- 
turned to his own box, and the room relapsed 
into silence as before. 

The solitude of London is as profound in 
the great arteries of trade and population as 
in the remote no-thoroughfare streets, where 
grass is seen growing in the interstices of the 
stones. But although the same in degree, it 
is different in kind. Each district has its own 
character of solitariness, and the hermit of 
Somers-town is a distinct person from the her- 
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mit of Thames Street. I am acquainted in 
my own person, as I have hinted, with the 
utter desolation in which a young man may 
live for many years in the crowd and bustle 
of London; and in a visit to one of the 
suburbs, I learned that a young woman may 
be in the same predicament. 

It was between four and five o'clock in the 
afternoon when I found myself one day tra- 
versing the quiet streets of Pentonville, which 
looks on with the most profound composure 
at the traffic of the City Eoad. Pentonville 
is not a hermit through disgust of the world, 
but through listlessne^s and indifierence. It 
cannot understand the bustle of mankind ; it 
does not know what they are about, and does 
not care. The dust of the great highway 
sweeps past, not through it; and it preserves, 
although it cannot be said to feel or enjoy, 
a charmed life of its own. Already (for Pen- 
tonville keeps early hours) the fragrant scent of 
tea arose &om some of the areas as I passed, and 
the cries of the milkmaids, bringing their con- 
tributions to the afternoon m'eal, were heard 
in all directions. Paragon Terrace, as all men 
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know, is retired even in this retirement. It 
is small, genteel, and eight-roomed ; and being 
one-sided, it enjoys a rural view in front over 
brick-fields. It was here my business lay; in 
fact — ^why should I disguise it? — I was look- 
ing for lodgings. 

Being satisfied with the sitting-room pro- 
posed for me in one of the houses, I ascended 
to the highest landing-place of the neat but 
narrow stair, to look at the bed-room; but 
when the landlady had already turned the key 
in the door, an authoritative double-knock at 
the street door called her down. She turned 
the key back again, therefore (which is men- 
tioned as a characteristic trait of the London 
landlady), and left me standing on the land- 
ing-place. Presently there came tripping up 
the stair a nice-looking young woman — it may 
be hardly out of her teens — bonneted, shawled, 
and brown-paper-parcelled. She unlocked a 
door beside me, and was about to go in, when, 
taking her for the landlady's daughter, I in- 
quired whether her key would unlock the other 
door. She answered in the negative. 

" Are the two rooms alike ? " 
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"Oh no," said she; "this is only my room." 
Only her room ! I could not resist the curiosity 
I felt to get a peep. It was a mere closet, 
which was entirely filled by a little bedstead, 
a little round work-table, and a single chair. 
In one comer of the room there was a little 
chimney, with a very little grate, supplied with 
a homoeopathic dose of very small coal. What 
might be at the other end I could not tell, as 
the door was prevented from opening, to the 
extent of more than one-third, by the bedstead. 

" And you live here alone ? " said I. The 
young girl looked as if she did not know whe- 
.ther to shut the door in my face (which would 
have been London all over) or not; but after 
a momentary glance, in which she saw in me 
a lad about her own age, she replied, with a 
smile, " Not quite alone — Chirrup ! chirrup ! " 

" Chirrup ! " replied a dingy canary, in a cage 
hanging by the window, rousing itself as if 
rom a nap. 

" You have not room for many visitors ? " 
observed L 

"I have no occasion for room." 

" What I have you no visitors ? " 

z2 
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"No. How should I? I have of course no 
acquaintances." 

"Why of course!" 

"Because I am from the country — ^and not 
many years neither." 

" Years ! " cried I, with a start, for my period 
was as yet only months. "Do you mean to 
tell me that you have been years in London 
without making a single acquaintance I " 

" To be sure I do," replied she, with a plea- 
sant laugh and a look of surprise. "How 
should I make acquaintances ? " 

"Do you not know your landlady, for in- 
stance ? " 

" Yes, to pay her my rent ; but what I call 
an acquaintance is some one to visit and to chat 
to. I have so many acquaintances in the country. 
But then I do talk to the milkwoman some- 
times, when I run down stairs for my half- 
pennyworth — and she is such a chat I And 
when I go to the warehouse for my work, there 
is a dozen young ladies, as well as myself, 
all gabbling away at the same time — ha! 
hal" 

"But do they not visit you, or you them? 
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Do you not walk together? Do you never 
even meet on the street I" 

"Never. They have all their own families, 
or their own friends, or their own acquaintances ; 
and for me, I have only— my own canary ! 
Chirrup 1 chirrup I " — and the poor young girl 
went gaily into her room, and shut the door; 
leaving me — ^great calf that I was I — ^with a 
swelling heart and brimming eyes, standing on 
the landing-place. 

This is a specimen of a London hermitess 
— of a class little known and less noticed. 
Some fortuitous circumstances may at length 
bring them an acquaintance; and they may 
marry a clerk, a shopman, or a journeyman, 
and become the mothers of a line of Cockneys. 
But in general they pass a monotonous, though 
not always an unhappy, life, from youth to 
age, and glide away from the world without 
leaving a trace on its surface. The young 
girl I have mentioned became better known 
to me. We remained landing-place acquaint- 
ances for some time, for I took lodgings in 
the house; but the details of a life with- 
out blame and without incident would tell 
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poorly here, and so I shall pass from the 
solitary of Pentonville. 

I may say, however, that on the present 
occasion she had been put into better spirits 
than usual by receiving such an abundance of 
work from the warehouse; that she expected, 
by next Sunday, to have enough of savings 
to be able to complete the purchase of a new 
bonnet. What, then, was Sunday to her? 
It was a day to walk; to see crowds of 
people she did not know gliding past with 
their families; to watch sundry interesting 
couples "keeping company," and wonder with 
a smile whether she would ever have a wooer; 
to pat little children on the head, and recall 
to memory her own brothers and sisters; and 
finally, to have a large slice of plumpudding 
as an addition to her frugal dinner. In happy 
anticipation of these enjoyments, her hours of 
labour passed on that evening till it was time 
to sup and go to bed; for although the hour 
was still early, candles were expensive, while 
in the morning it was at that season light 
enough to work, even in London, before seven 
o'clock. Her supper consisted of more than 
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one good slice of bread, which she rendered 
savoury by means of cheese — ^nibbling the latter 
like an economical mouse. She even thought, 
in the abundance of her good fortune — smile 
not as I record the circumstance! — of stepping 
out for a half-pint of beer. She counted some 
pence, however, that were piled on the little 
mantelpiece ; she calculated gravely ; and then, 
shaking her head, took down from the shelf 
the little brown teapot, which she had filled 
with water after her afternoon meal. "It has 
something like the color," thought she, as she 
poured the contents into a cup; and breaking 
into smiles at the conceit, she drank off a 
beverage well known to the female solitary 
of London, and went gaily to bed. 

The solitary habits of the Londoners are 
sometimes productive of a little inconvenience. 
On one occasion I heard the following dialogue 
between an artificer of some kind, with a straw 
basket of tools hanging over his shoulder, and 
a female voice in a subterranean shop. 

"I say, ma'am, please to tell me where 
Mr. Thompson, the artist, lives — somewhere 
about here?" 
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"You must go round the comer,** screamed 
the voice. " Do 70U know the lady as sells 
greens and gingerbeer? ** 

"No." 

"Then do you know the house as stands 
all alone, without never a shop for two 
doors ? " 

"No," testily. 

"Then do you know the apple-stall the 
police won't allow there by no manner of 
means ? " 

" No ! " and the artificer got downright 
crusty. 

"Then you must pass all these till you come 
to the chandler's with the sign of the tea- 
canister. T^fr. Thompson is in the one pair 
back." 

"Why didn't you say that at first? said 
the artificer angrily ; " I lives there ! " And 
hitching his basket on his shoulder, he passed 
on to find in his own lodging-house the man 
he had been looking for all over the neighbour- 
hood. 

Many such experiences, I daresay, could be 
presented; and something still more illustrative 
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of London solitude could be told in reference 
to that difficulty of difficulties — strangers getting 
into business in London — of making their ex- 
istence known. In this latter particular we 
have an explanation of the advertising mania — 
the eager and enormously expensive struggle 
by which thousands are daily endeavouring to 
introduce themselves to notice. All who have 
read the "Diary of a Physician/' will possess 
a vivid idea of the sufferings and melancholy 
sinking of the heart to which many professional 
men are exposed at their entrance to metropolitan 
life. This, however, is taking only a one-sided 
view of affairs. There are lights as well as 
shades in the picture. The apparently impene- 
trable barrier once broken, where are we to 
find so boundless a circle of friends — where 
such cordiality, where such professional encou- 
ragement, as in the Solitary City? If, in that 
vast theatre of action, aU are received with in- 
difference, so is the way to fame and fortune 
opened indifferently to every comer. London 
is the only place on earth where national dis- 
tinctions are disregarded — where men of aU 
parties, sects, and colours exist on a footing of 
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equality. Repulsive, therefore, as the exterior 
of metropolitan society may be, let us again 
assure the faint-hearted of its warmth and ten- 
derness within. We may also venture to say 
that, to our apprehension^ there has latterly 
been somewhat of a thaw in the reserve of 
London life. It may be fancy, and yet it does 
not seem imreasonable that the Metropolis 
should partake of the softening influences of 
the age. More family acquaintanceships are 
formed, more visits are paid, more kindly in- 
tercommunion of every sort takes place; and 
in the course of another generation, perhaps, 
some of the anti-social peculiarities to which 
we have been adverting may be only matter of 
tradition. 
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MY FELLOW-TRAVELLEB AND I. 

To say merely that " it rained," does not usually 
describe the state of the weather. There may 
have been wind at the same time, and the rain 
may have been a compliment splashed against 
your face or window; or it may have been 
bitterly cold, and the rain may have counted 
only as an additional discomfort. But on the 
day I have before my memory, it rained and 
did nothing else. There was neither cold nor 
warmth enough to divert your feelings; there 
was no breath of air to disturb the perpendicu- 
larity of the drops ; and no prospect of country 
you could see through them. Down came the 
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heavy globules in mathematical lines; splash 
went the water against the level road; round 
went the wheels of the vehicle with a mono- 
tonous rumble; and away bowled we over the 
wet, steaming, endless plains of the Netheiv 
lands. 

There was only one passenger with me in 
the coup^, and he was worse than nobody by 
several chalks. Solitude would have been en- 
durable; but to be shut up in compulsory 
companionship with a man whose language you 
cannot speak, and who cannot speak yours, is 
dreadful. I saw the fellow was a Frenchman 
the moment I set eyes on him, and the cool 
easy impudence with which he said " Pardon I '' 
when he knocked my hat from the seat, on 
coming in, confirmed the fact. My knowledge 
of French had been acquired at school, and 
went only as far as reading; and I could not 
yet refrain from an insular blush when I was 
obliged to try to wreak my thought upon ex- 
pression. This individual, however, roused me. 
I looked upon him somehow as an unauthorised 
intruder; and it was with a reckless air I made 
a remark to him in his own language about 
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the weather — just to shew him that I could 
speak French if I chose, and didn't care a snap 
of my fingers whether it was good or bad. I 
think I said '' Quelle pluie ! " I encountered 
his eyes^ however, at the moment, and a quiet 
smile, as he muttered ^^ Mauvais temps 1^ de- 
molished me. 1 had fallen, doubtless, into some 
unhappy cacology; and we both looked out of 
the window at the rain — I to conceal my con- 
fusion, and he, of course, to conceal a sneer, 
with all the distressing politeness of his coun- 
trymen. 

A situation of this kind is the more embarrass- 
ing that one feels obliged to say something. 
Here was a man, a well dressed, respectable^ 
nay, rather a gentlemanly, person, with intel- 
ligent eyes that seemed to understand me ; 
and to sit alone with him, hour after hour, 
all day and all night, without opening my 
lips, was impossible. He felt this himself— I 
was sure he did; for whenever I made an 
attempt, he listened earnestly, as if anxious 
to make out what I would be at, without 
troubling me to repeat, and then replied in 
few words, as ' if unwilling to exhibit any 
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colloquial superiority. I at last began to like 
the fellow, and to be more and more sorry 
and ashamed that I was imable to converse 
with him. Sometimes he took the initiative 
himself; and when I could not exactly catch 
his meaning, always kindly and laboriously 
repeated what he had said, occasionally vary- 
ing the expression, to make it more clear. 

Down came the rain, in the meantime, with 
its steady, determined, mathematical motion — 
"quick as lightning, but never in a hurry," 
as the drill sergeant says — down, down, down 
— splash, splash, splash— rumble, rumble, rumble: 
it was enough to make one mad. The French- 
man gave a heavy sigh, and I echoed it ; 
he got up a half-melancholy, half-<;omical 
smile, which I reflected; he shook his head, 
so did I. " Slow work this I " I would have 
said, only it would have been absurd in French; 
and he looked as if he would fain have given 
me the idiom, if I could but have understood 
it. At length the vehicle stopped to take in 
a passenger. Here was a chance. The nelw 
comer was a pliunp, portly, handsome dame, 
who insinuated herself between my friend and 
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me, and then expanded till, what with her 
and the cushions, we felt uncommonly com- 
fortable. But she was a German; and when 
she had recovered breath, she looked first in 
the face of one, then of the other, and with 
an alarming sound of ugh — agh — ogh, delivered 
in the interrogative key, appeared to be 
endeavouring to fish out of us whether we 
could do anything in that line. The French- 
man said, "t/e suis fdcM^^ and '^ N^entends 
pas^* and I shook my head in despair; nega- 
tives that only excited the risible faculties of 
madame, who went on clearing her throat of its 
German, in the midst of explosions of laughter, 
that made our contiguous sides and cushions 
undulate in harmony. I verily think she con- 
sidered herself fortunately placed in having two 
listeners, with no speaker but herself, for she 
rattled away without intermission, interlarding 
her speech, in compliment to the Frenchman, with 
scraps of his own language, so horribly bad that 
even I was amused. We stood it for some time 
as decently as possible ; but at last I could not 
help giving my male companion the wink, and 
saying in an imder tone, " Quelle Francaise ! " 
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Both of us proved too many for his politeness: 
off he set with a roar, in which I joined for 
sympathy ; and so we went on, all three, talking 
French and German, without listening to either, 
and laughing ready to die. 

A more interesting episode, however, speedily 
occurred, for the coach stopped to a late dinner. 
Meals were a grand invention for that kind 
of travelling, idthough they have now gone the 
way of all horseflesh. To snatch at a morsel, 
as we do now, and devour it like an ogre, 
is not to dine; any more than to scald the 
mucous membrane all the way down is to get 
cheered with the cup that not inebriates. The 
recollection of that dinner is enough to dis- 
gust one with steam and its headlong haste, 
and make us enquire whether it is really the 
grand business of human beings to contrive so 
as to be nowhere at all at any given time. 
The bill of fare included scores of dishes, in 
soup, fish, meat, poultry, game, pastry, and 
confections; aU with names that made them 
ten times more luxurious, yet, I must own, so 
unintelligible, that choice was out of the ques- 
tion. I thought of shutting my eyes, and 
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taking something at random^ but a qualm 
came over me as I reflected on the stories 
I had heard of the continental cuisine in- 
cluding frogs, 'snails, and the ox's liver, called 
vulgarly in England cat's meat. I looked 
at my Frenchman; but he was looking at 
me. He would not have begun before me 
for the world; and when, in hungry impa- 
tience, I grasped at something, that turned 
out to be overdone boiled beef, under the name 
of bouilli, so far from staring at me with the 
contempt I perhaps deserved, hp helped him- 
self largely to the humble fare. Eating, they 
say, wants only a beginning. My next venture 
was upon biftik au naturel, then upon cote- 
lettes de mouton, and then upon the gigot, 
which always comes last. The Frenchman, 
though looking with the eye of a connoisseur 
upon the tempting dishes around him, was 
true to his social principles, and followed rigidly 
the tastes, extraordinary as he might think 
them, of his fellow-traveller — so that, in the 
midst of all sorts of delicacies, we made a 
magnificent meal upon boiled beef and beef- 
steaks, mutton chops and legs of mutton. 
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After ally it was very satisfactory. We felt 
ourselves expanding, like the German lady — 
who had now vanished, for she resided at the 
place; and we looked at each other with in- 
creasing kindliness and good-humour. Suddenly 
the Frenchman filled his tumbler half fiill of 
wine, and held it out. "-4 votre sante!** cried 
he, and in an instant I was ready for him, 
and brought my glass against his with, I re- 
gret to say, a fatal collision, for it smashed 
it in pieces and spilt the wine. I was bitterly 
ashamed of my awkwardness. It was the first 
time I had practised this fashion, which they 
call trinqueTy and should have been more cau- 
tious; but the conduct of my companion was 
very admirable. He actually seemed to take it 
all upon himself, begging my pardon in the 
humblest manner for the outrage I had com- 
mitted, in demolishing a man's glass, who had 
merely invited me in a fnendly way to take 
wine with him. The worst of it was, the 
waiters and the othjr guests were excessively 
impudent; not that they said anything — they 
never do on such occasions; but they looked 
at each other, and then bit their lips, and 
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grinned horribly to repress a smUe. As for 
the hostesS; who had been looking at us a 
good deal, she covered her face with her hand- 
kerchief, and precipitately left the bar. Both 
the Frenchman and I were much annoyed, and 
looked jealously from face to face to watch 
for an occasion of hostilities; but by degrees 
the thing was forgotten, and a capital glass of 
brandy-and-water made us all right. I thought, 
by the way, that my companion would have 
taken the alcohol neat, for I had known his 
countrymen express great disgust at our weak 
warm mixture ; but he was a trump through- 
out, and no mistake. 

Our attempts at conversation, while we were 
at table, were very few; for I did not like to 
expose my slight acquaintance with the lan- 
guage before a mixed company; but. when we 
were fairly reseated in the coup^, after a 
plentiful dinner, and a reasonable allowance of 
wine and brandy, we went at it again with ; a 
will. On such occasions, one has a full, com- 
fortable, jolly feeling, which overthrows the bar- 
riers of reserve; and, for my own part, I 
talked away as if I was a Frenchman born; 
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only a good deal out in the 'grammar^ and 
idiom, and meaning of words. My companion 
was equally communicative, and, although he 
took great pains with my ignorance, but little 
more intelligible; and so we kept hanunering 
at one another, during a great part of the 
night, with less success than our perseverance 
deserved. 

Even after I fell asleep, the same thing was 
continued for hours in my dreams* I thought 
I was speaking against the Frenchman for a 
wager of a tumbler of wine ; when the contest 
was over, we each claimed to be the winner; 
and while struggling for the prize, the glass 
smashed in our hands, and the liquid descended 
over the whole earth in great, round, perpen- 
dicular drops. Whereupon I awoke. It was 
the sound of the rain that was in my ears, 
mingled with other noises— down^ down, down 
— splash, splash, splash — crumble, rumble, rumble. 
Presently the coach stopped: we had arrived 
at the town where I was to lose my com- 
panion. 

He was no more than in time for the vehicle 
by which he vras to turn off into another 
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route; and when I stood to see him mount; 
holding my umbrella over his head, it was 
with real emotion I bade him farewell. I 
could not help thinking at the moment what a 
pleasant time we might have passed^ and what 
a permanent friendship we might have formed, 
had we only understood one another's language 
well enough to converse freely. 1 thought no 
more of my ps and qs in French speaking, but 
wringing him by the hand, bade him adieu in 
my own language. 

" Good-by," said I ; " God bless you ! " 

" What 1 " cried he, in the same tongue, " are 
you an Englishman?" 

"To be sure! and youl O Jupiter — Jo vis 
— Jovi — Jovem — Jupiter — Jove ! " 

"Montez, monsieur, montez!" shouted the 
coachman. 

"What a terrible mistake 1 But you speak 
the language so admirably—" 

"I! — I never tried it till a few days ago, 
while you seemed an old experienced French- 
man — quite a — ^" 

" Montez, montez ! Sacr6 1 — nous sommes 
partis ! Ye — e — e ! " 
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We bundled him in while the vehicle was 
actually in motion, and I saw no more of my 
travelling companion. 
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HECKIXGTOX. By ^Ire. Gobe. 3 t. 

O.N'E AND TWENTY. Bv the Author of - Wli.. 
fl'/w^r," "Tlie Howe of Elmore,* <e. 3 r. 

THE TWO BROTHER& By the Author of •• The 
I>iiKipline of Life," £e. 3 r. 

THE MOR.VLS OF MAY FAIR. 3 v. 

HURST AND BLACKETTS STANDARD LIB- 

BAKT OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAB MODERN 
WOKKH. Ea4rb compriied in a single Volnme, elegantly printed, 
boond, and iiiaitrated, price 5s. A Tolnme to appear everv 
two monthi. VoL L contains "NATURE AND HUMAN 
NATURE." hj the Anther of ""Sam Slick," Illnstrated bv 
Leech. Vol. II. contains "JOHN HALIFAX GENTLEMAN^ 

IIUKHT AND BLACKETT, PUBUSHEB8, SUCCESSORS TO HENRT COLBURN, 
13, OKEAT MABLBOROUGH STREET. 
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